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THE SUB-PRIOR’S SONG. 
FROM THE LEGEND OF 8T. DUNSTAN. 


Lucy’s eyes are clear and bright, 
Dark and glossy Helen’s tresses, 

Sweet the rosy smile of light 
That the lip of Clara dresses. 

Can they never, never be 

Soft, and clear, and bright to me ? 


Glory hath a flashing glance ; 
Music’s band the heart enchaineth ; 
Lové can ail the soul entrance, 
’ Chaining every thought that paineth. 
Why, oh! why then bringeth he 
Only care and grief to me? 


Rank and Pride are gods divine, 

Mark the world before them bending. 
Science like astar doth sbine, 

Far and wide ber rays extending. 
These are but for high degree, 
Can they, cau they stoop to me? 


Power and gold are mightier still : 
Virtue! who with these compares her? 

Wealth the head and heart can fill; 
Great and wise is each who shares her. 

Ah! but can they ever be 

In the place of all to me? 


Wine, aha! [see it’s beams 
Guily from the goblet glancing ! 
Wheresoe’er its splendour streams 
Hearts, that wept before, are dancing. 
Wine can set the captive free, 
Wine, ha, ha! bright wine for me! 





THE MODERN JEW’S PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER L. 
WHICH TREATS OF THE EARLY AVOCATIONS OF THE HEIR TO THE HOUSE 
OF SOLOMON. 


On the first day of the mouth Schebat, in the yearof the world 5560 
—which correspouds nearly enough for our purpose with the close of the 
last century of the Christian era—an individual of the Jewish persuasion, 
named Jonah Solomon, first saw the light—that is to say, as much of it as 
found its way into the low, dusky chamber in Holywell Street where his 
mother accomplished her travail. 

Had the young Hebrew been of the most illustrious Norman descent, 
his birth could scarcely have caused more satisfaction than, coming from 
the stock he did, it excitedin the breasts of Jacob aud Rebecca, his pa- 
rents; for, until this event happened, the loving pair, wedded for many 
years, had been childless. Neither could any newly-born babe, Jew or 
Gentile, have given more convincing assurance of strength of lungs, than 
the little unbaptised Jonah, when the searching mists of a London winter 
told him, in terms not to be mistaken even by an infant, that the world 
he had come into was at the best a very cold one. If he did not, like the 
great Gargantua, at once cry out for drink, he uttered sounds which his 
respectable sire, who sat watching for customers in the doorway of his 
shop, and calculating, by way of pastime, the interest on two or three 
little bills shortly to be renewed, interpreted as prophetically as the bon- 
homme Grandgousier ; and he rubbed his hands joytally while he shaped 
those shrill notes Clo’! clo’! clo’!’’ the professional war-cry of his race 
It wasan omen, old Jacob thought, of favourable augury; and, with a 
lighter spirit than when he sat down, he rose and ascended to the bed- 
room to administer words of comfort to the wife of his bosom. The cus- 
tom of the Thracians, to weep when a child was born, did not obtain, as 
we have already observed, in the family of Jacob Solomon ; and the first 
act of young Solomon was probably a source of as much pleasure to those 
who heard him, as any by which he made himself conspicuous in the 
course of his subsequent career. It may be that Rebecca, the wife of 
Jacob, did not construe her infant’s wail in the same characteristic sense 
as her husband ; but visions of the future prosperity of her boy shed no 
less a goiden gleam athwart tlle murky chamber, and stirred her mater- 
nal heart with joyful emoticons. 

The prefession of the elder Solomon has perhaps been inferred from 
the nature of his day-dream when the voice of his son first greeted his 
ear, and it will be no disparagement to that gentleman if we frankly ad- 
mit that be was a dealer in cast-off garments. This calling, bowever 
sedulously plied—and the remotest thoroughfares of the metropolis could 
attest that old Jacob was never idle, that he did not, like Issachar. couch 
between two burdens, deeming that rest was good—was but one of the 
many pursuits by which he added shekels of silver to his store ; but all 
the rest were unknown save toa few of his co-religionists, and in the 
eyes of the world he was simply looked upon as a needy old-clothes 
man. 

Yet, in the little parlour behind his shop, when the Sabbath shutters 
were up, or the business of the ordinary day was over, transactions of 
monied value took place which, had they been applied to dealings in 
broadcloth, might have equipped whole armies; in that dingy den, the 
seeming abode of poverty and wretchedness, bargains were made, and 
schemes of wealth were planned, which had their influence in all the 
courts of Eurcpe Nevertheless, old Jacob Solomon held on his course 
pect and without change—a well filled bag over his shoulder, and a 

riplediadem of hats on his head, showing, as he wended back to Holy- 
pea a on every working day throughout the week, that his object in 
boar forth was far from purposeless, and quite as far from being unre- 
dae po tee one of gold worshippers. Jacob Solomon was one 
dutauaa, * tee dies e _ tu the idol, not for its glitter but its substan- 
Gaiaaed Wes 4 aiemeetien of his life might require, nor any accident 
sciousness of we Ith, a dhe ueuuante. on ray 
po alth, and he did so all the more, from knowing that he 
as generally believed to be as poor as his outward appearance and man 
wale The secret of his money-power was dear to him 
S secrecy; and he suffered none to know it who were 
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notas much interested as himself in keeping quiet on the subject. For 
this reason, as well as from feeling that he could not have borne to see 
his heap diminished, he never intimated to his son, when the boy be- 
came old enough to understand the uses of money—and that was almost 
as soon as he could speak—that he was other than a herd-working la- 
bourer in the dusty, cinereous vineyard of rags and patches. Fortune, 
like the marshal’s 4é¢on in the French soldier’s havresac, might be con- 
cealed in the old-clothes bag, ‘‘ Buts’elp me God, Jonah,” he used to say, 
“T’ve never yet set eyes upon her.” That he did not long succeed in 
hood winking his child as to the real state of the case is most probable ! 
for young Sram soon became knowing enough to reflect, that if his 
father constantly bought articles for infinitely less than their value, and 
sold them again for much more than they were worth, he was at all events 
ina ~ way of making the fortune which he professed not to have 
found. 
The infancy of Jacob Solomon alternated as evenly between the door- 
step and the gutter as is customary with the children of the Lundon poor. 
This al fresco kind of life, though perhaps not advisable for all persons, 
has its advantages for those who are destined to pick upa livingin the 
streets. It familiarises them with accident, instructs them inthe free 
use of the vernacular, and lays the foundation of that valuable possession 
—iIMPUDENCE—without which itis not so easy a matter to work your 
way upwa:d. In the case of Jonah—and the same may bo said of all 
his tribe—this foundation had been prepared by nature ; but a coarse of 
street-education greatly improved the original bent of his genius, devel- 
oping what was latent and perfecting what was incomplete; so that, at 
the age of ten years, young Solomon had no difficulty in outfaciug an 
Irish applewoman, or slanging a hackney coachman off his stand. His 
father had an idea of bringing him up to the profession of the law—and 
there was nothing tomilitate against his success at the bar in this mode 
of training ; butitis desirable toexplaim that Mr. Jacob Solomon's detini- 





tion of ‘* the law,” meant only the exercise of its functions in the matter 
of capias, whether of goods or persons. To qualify him for this position, 
no university degree was necessary; all that his son stood in need of 
learning might be picked up in free intercourse with his kind—unexpen- 
sively, but no less certainly. It may, perhaps, be more correet to say, 
that the notion of giving the youth a legal education of this description 
belonged rather to his mother than his father ; for something like pride 
whispered in the ear of Mrs. Solomon, thatit would be rather a fine 
thing to hear her son spoken of as “ an officer,” his connexion with the 
sheriff being quietly dropped. 

Such a destiny was, however, as yet only prospective, and in the mean 
time young Solomon was provided with other pursuits. Before he was 
inducted into the mystery of Tue Baa, he figured in various capacities ; 
the lemon-net, the orange-basket, the sponge, and the black-lead pencil 
line, atfording scope for his eloquence, his ingenuity, and his perseverance 
—not at ail to the repression of that native propensity tv which we have 
already referred. In the exercise of these arts, he grew up, like Saul, 
“a choice young man and a goodiy,” with the blooming cheek, the long 
dark eye, and the curling black hair, which make a picturesque object 
even of a vagrant London Jew-boy. It is true that he may not very 
strictly have obeyed the Levitical commandment, “ Just balances, just 
weights, a just ephah, and a just hin shall ye have;” that is to say, ‘“‘ You 
shall not suck your oranges and blow them smooth again; you saall not 
artfully construct a large round sponge out of twenty ragged pieces ; 
neither shall you manufacture black-lead pencils with only a little bit of 
plumbago at one extremity ;’ he may have deemed these restrictions to 
free-trade a bar to his genius, and therefore refused to let them fetter 
him; but, whether he followed the ancient law or adhered to the modern 
practice, one thing is certain—he managed to thrive upon whatever trade 
he drove for the time being. He prospered, indeed, so well, that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred in his situation would have begun to entertain se- 
rious thoughts of setting up for themselves in business, though he was 
barely in his teens; but Jonah Sclomon had more than one reason to de- 
ter him from taking this step. In the first place, thrive as he might, he 
hed as yet no capital ; his utmost ingenuity being uneqval to the task of 
enabling him to secrete a single halfpenny outot the proceeds of the day's 
sale, the value of which old Solomon knew to the nicest fraction; in the 
next, his credit was only good upon the strength of his father’s res ponsi- 
bility; and in the last place, this hopeful son of Israel had a shrewd idea 
that it would be better for him in the end if he stuck to the old man, 
submitting patiently to the exigencies of his position, and sacrificing pre- 
sent simple gains for future compound interest. 

He reaped his reward sooner than he expected—not exactly by suc- 
ceeding to the wealth which was hived in scrip and stock, but by being 
called upon to share in the laboars that led to it. Oranges and lemons, 
sponges and black-lead pencils, were no longer henceforward to form the 
stock-in-trade of the heir to the house of Solomon; the basket, the net, 
and the tray were to be replaced by the all-absorbing bag. 

Jonah took kindly to his new métzer—if that can be called new which 
he had been in contact with all the days of his life; but then he had 
only a theoretical kuowledge: the fruits of experience were now to be 
gathered. 

But before the elder Solomon actually carried out the intention which 
he had announced, he thought it advisable to get up a kind of private 
dress-rehearsal of the part he expected his son to play in public; to wit- 
ness which, only a very select few of the friends of the family—dealers 
in the same description of ware—were allowed to be present. The spoils 
of the day, accumulated by his sire, were several!y displayed, that the 
youth might exhibit his capabilities for appraisement. It was an inter- 
esting scene; and had Rembrandt been living, and a spectator of it, he 
would not have rejected the subject as one aitogether unworthy of his 
pencil. Imagine some six or seven of the frowsiest Jews in London, un- 
washed, unkempt, and unshaven, huddled together round a pile of gar- 
ments of every hue and fashion, examining each article as it was held up 
to the light with a glance which declared that nothing could mystify them 
as to its real value—then pausing, with a sinister smile, to see if the 
young Hebrew rightly understood. his vocation—and finally raising their 
voices in one unqualified gabble of commendation, as the acuteness and 
intelligence of their colleague's offspring made themselves apparent in 
what a painter would call the freedom of his handling, the delicacy of 
his touch, and the breadth of his general treatment. Although he stood 
among friends, Jacob Solomon knew his judges to be impartial; and 
when he heard them declare unanimously that he was worthy, in the 
matter of old raiment, to be called his father’s son, his spirit rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. It was high commendation: for of the elder Solomon it might 
be said, with a slight alteration of the words of Dryden, 


In Israel’s courts no broker e’er was seen 
With more discerning eyes or wits more keen. 


Jonah thus went through the ordeal with éclat, and at the very out- 
set was pronounced passé maitre en fait de vieille friperic, even to the 
phraseology—which is of some importance in the trade, The skill to 
depreciate an article when you want to obtain it, and to discover its la- 
tent virtues when you seek to dispose of it, is not amongst the least of tbe 
qualifications of a successful dealer in such commodities; neither is it 
without its uses when applied to purposes of more consequence ; the | 
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diplomacy of the old-clothes man is no bad introduction to the weightier 
affairs of lite 
And Jonah Solomon reaped the fruits of his discovery of this fact. 


CHAPTER IL 
WHICH SHOWS BY WHAT PROCESS THE GRUB BECAME A BUTTERFLY. 


To doubt that the bag was a lucky one in the hands of Jonah would be 
to throw discredit on the fame of ‘the people,” to say nothing of the 
slur on his hereditary professional ability which it wouldimply. He cul- 
tivated this entertaining branch of trade for a considerable period, ac- 
quiring not only pecuniary profit but no slight knowledge of the world in 
his various transactions; and his father’s age and increasing infirmities 
compelling the patriarch to atterd chiefly to the duties of the home de- 
partment, the circle of his observation grew wider and more productive. 
This knowledge confirmed him in many of the wise precepts which had 
been imparted on the maternal knee at home, and at the paternal elbow 
in frequent peripatetic discourses. A prominent feature amongst them 
was the advice to get money, after the high Roman fashion, by every 
means in his power; making use cf his calling as the stalking horse, 
under cover of which a very pretty stroke of business might very often 
be done. 

“ The clo’ line isn’t a bad ’un of itself, Jonah,” his sire more earnestly 
than grammatically would frequently say, “ butit’s what it leads to as 
you must look at. It’s a poor xind of house where one door doesn’t open 
on to auother.” 

Accordingly young Solomon fixed his eye on the remo ter portal, re- 
solved to keep it in that direction till he had penetrated into the very 
Schatz -kammer where the Fortune lay concealed. It was by dint of do- 
ing so that he made his first coup; for happening, in the course of “a 
deal” for some wails and strays from his master’s wardrobe with the 
valet de chambre of the honourable Mr. Pelican, to come in contact with 
that gentleman himself, and thereby learn that the Hon. Mr. Pelican was, 
as he forcibly said, * infernally hard up,’ Jonah was enabled to do a lit- 
tle bill for him ; which let in the thin end of the wedge, and ther esteasily 
followed. 

This accomplished, the bag was ostensibly dropped, though the busi- 
ness of the firm of Solomon & Son was still carried on by trustworthy 
agents; and young Mr. Solomon, with the facility which the modern He- 
brew employs in gliding from one name to another without the clamour 
and ostentation of the queen’s letters patent, embarked in upper life asa 

wine merchant, under the slightly altered designation of Salaman. Now 
came the fulfilment of his mother’s hopes; for no man, particularly if Jew- 
ish blood circulates in his veins, can be a wine merchant and a money- 
lender at the sam@ ime, without superadding the functions of a sheriff’s 
officer. The anvients had a prejudice against a person with three names, 
the “homo trium literarum”’ being a synonyme for thief; with greater 
reason we object to the individual with three professions, when those pro 
tessions happen to be the three jast alluded to. Plain thievery is nothing, to 
the wrongs inflicted on a community by a Chancery-lane ‘Oirkeres. To 
sell adulterated port and sherry, doctored claret and champagne, is bad 
enough; but worst of all is the arrest that follows close upon the bill 
given for a very little money and an “ intolerable deal of sack.” 

Mr. Salaman, “the officer’’—a captain at least in his mother’s estima- 
tion—became somewhat celebrated inhis way. His clients brought him 
luck; but it is unnecessary to add that, in a clientelle of this descrip- 
tion, the luck is invariably on one side. In the stout, well-whiskered 
man of thirty, with the thick curved nose and full red lips, dressed in 
the height of the fashion as it is interpreted by the Hebrews—who stick 
at nothing in the shape of gold chains, ruby Bey and turquoise rings—it 
would have been difficult to have recognised either the pretty slim boy 
who once sold oranges and black-lead pencils at the White Horse Cellar, 
or the shabby clothesman of only a year or two before, while in his trans- 
ition state of voluntary starvaticn. Still less would any one have beliey- 
ed, who had not studied the genus minutely, that any thing so gorgeous 
and flourishing as Mr. Salaman had ever crawled on his hands and knees 
in the kennel of Holywell Street. 

In the legitimate exercise of his “ triple talent,”—the very reverse, 
however, of that jor which Henri Quatre was distinguished,—Mr. Sala- 
man was steadily winning his way to the Schatz-kammer, when the key 
ot it was suddealy, though it can scarcely be said unexpectedly, put into 
his hands by the demise of old Jacob, who, full of years and money, was 
gathered unto his fathers. Master of much three-per-cent stock, it was 
no longer necessary for Mr. Salamun to represent the majesty of the law, 
—personal dignity holding a higher place in his opinion; and he there- 
fore sent in his resignation to the Sheriff of London and Middlesex; for 
the same reason he parted with all his valuable stock of choice wines, 
and, with a self-denial beyond all praise, reserved none for bis own pri- 
vate cellar. He also removed from Chancery Lane to Piccadilly, and 
throwing his baptismal appellation overboard, after the example set by 
the mariners of Joppa towards his namesake the prophet, delicately sub- 
stituted a sirname which bore to it a tolerable resemblance; and a bright 
brass-plate— 

—at ille robur es triplex,— 


informed the public that the house next door to the Duke of —— was 
tenanted by Mr. Salaman Jones, who had no difficulty in saying that 
he came of very old Welsh lineage, and had changed his name for an 
estate. 

Bat neither the estate, nor the antiquity of his high descent, were of 
force enough to control the creature custom. Mr. Salaman Jones had 
been taught to make money, and, like Shylock, had bettered the instruc- 
tion; he could not have foregone the practice if he would, and—what is 
much to the purpose—he wouldn’t if he could. There was only one way, 
he said, in which a private gentleman could indulge in that pastime, and 
fortunately for him the amusement had already been his business; he 
still lent his cash at a hundred and wa per cent, not indeed by char- 
ging that amount directly as interest, but by throwing in the usual make- 
weight, a little varied in its form. Since Mr. Salaman Jones migrated to 
the West End, he had become as a matter of course—or rather had devel- 
oped the latent quality of being—a man of taste; and that which was 
formerly wine “ after its kind’’ was now converted into something about 
as genuine in the way of pictures. - 

He did no violence to the harmony of his nature by this change, for the 
trade of a picture-dealer is but an imperceptible gradation from that of a 
wine-merchant, when bill transactions are the staple on which the barter 
is conducted. Sweet, it has been said, are the uses of adversity; it was 
by familiarising himself with it—in the persons of others—that Mr. Sala- 
man Jones acquired the habits of a connoisseur. How often, when “ in 
possession,” kad his eye wandered from the Gainsborough over the chim- 
ney-piece to the Rubens on the opposite wall—from the Claude above 
the sideboard to the Vandyke between the windows; the aforesaid eye 
being, however, not so utterly engrossed by the charms of art, as to 
incapable of making a mental inventory of every object in the room at 
the first glance. Once to see & things was, with him, to remember it for 
ever: an old coat with a new set of buttons—an old picture with a fresh 
coat of varnish—or an old spongiog-house acquaintance in any costume, 
old or new—were infallibly detected for what they really were. But it 
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was not in “high art” alone that he came out so strong. His extensive 
practice in “executions” and ‘‘captions,” to say nothing of the na- 
tional propensity to dabble in “jewels of silver and jew of hy, 
such as his ancestors of yore spoiled the Egyptians of, had given him a 
smattering knowledge as to articles of mrté, a quality which it is the 
fashion of modern auctioneers, in their ca ues, to confound with 
French vertu, and not always without reason. is forte lay chiefly—as 
was most natural—in coins, and their semblance—medals; but an enam- 
el by Petitot or Zincke, a salver by Cellini or John of Bologna, an an- 
tique cameo, a Limoges plate, a tazza of fine (sprawling) Majolica, a ma- 
lachite snuff-box, an onyx ring—anything in short, that bad a value in the 
market, found in Mr. Salaman Jones an aptadmirer. Bijoux of this des- 
cription, many of them, could be worn on the finger, or carried in the 
waistcoat pocket; they were not only ornamental but usefu!, being al- 
ways ready in the nick of time to assist any pecuniary transaction. 
Whenever a question suddeuly arose of doing a little bill—and such pro- 
positions are often got up in the most impromptu, off-hand, careful, well- 
considered manner—*“ the sweetest little thing in the world accidentally 
about me—a mere chance that I had it to show,” came to the aid of Mr. 
Salaman Jones, in arranging the terms of accommodation. It was worth 
while to be provided with such objets, and equally worth while to culti- 
vate the refined taste which led him to appreciate them. 

It is not always an easy thing to distinguish between a dealer and a 
collector, especially if the former manages his affairs discreetly, and only 
yields—iike a young author—to the “ request of friends.” Itis, moreover, 
a“ strictly gentlemanly occupation,” and worthy of being alluded to as 
such in the advertising columns of the Times, without reference to the 

rofit accruing from it. In leaving off business, therefore, Mr. Salaman 
se only left off just as much as suited his inclination ; he threw away 
the husk, bat kept the kernel. As far as external indications 
could be relied on, he was a gentleman (in Chancery-lane he used to be 
called a “ gent”) who lived in the affluence to which he had always been 
croutons and any one who accidentally called at No. 295, Piccadilly, 
and found him breakfasting at mid-day in a superlative Persian shawl 
dressing gown very much turned over at the wrists, with slippers on his 
feet of corresponding brilliancy, and rings of unexampled splendour on 
each of his fore and little fingers, would at once have subscribed to the 
same opinion; adding mentally, perhaps, that his family must have been 
addicted to smoking ever since the introduction of tobacco, and, to judge 
by the odour which pervaded the place, had always indulged in that lux- 
ury in the same apartment. 

This was the first impression ; the second, after a very brief conversa 
tion, convinced the visitor that the Persian shawl-dressing-gown of Mr. 
Salaman Jones enveloped an individual whom it was impossible for any 
kind of customer to do in any possible shape or manner. 


. CHAPTER III. 
THE MAN OF TASTE AND THE MAN OF FAMILY. 


With no less eagerness in the pursuit of money than his deceased pa- 
rent had always manifested, Mr. Salaman Jones made an opposite use of 
it when it was in his clutches; or rather, he established this difference 
between them-—that whereas old Jacob Solomon put every penny out to 
immediate interest, reserving nothing for personal gratification, he per- 
mitted self indulgence to go hand in hand with gain. But, after all, it 
was that description of self indulgence which never loses sight of the main 
chance even in the midst of pleasure. Thus, if he apparently gratified 
a costly whim, or suffered his magnificeut taste to betray him into some 

tincely expense, he knew very well that, if he watched his opportunity, 
he should eventually dispose of his purchase at a handsome remunerating 
profit, with the satisfaction, moreover, of having been the possessor of a 
coveted object: temporarily, it is true; but then where is the collector 
whose gems of art are not scattered sooner or later,—if not by himself, 
of acertainty by his executors? Mr. Salaman Jones became in this 
respect his own executor, with the additional pleasure of being his own 
heir. 

With regard to other enjoyments, they served him as auxiliaries in his 
great scheme of self aggrandisement. Though in his former capacity of 
wine merchant he had been in the habit of selling the most execrable 
stuff, he was extremely partial to good wine ; a recherchée cuisine was also 
aluxury he was fain not to deny himself; he was fond of riding and driv- 
ing—a taste for gigs having grown with his growth as a sheriff's officer, it 
being a passion with that class; dress was a justifiable hobby, no man 
knowing so well as a Jew how to set off'a coat to advantage. If he had 
a weakness, it was his penchant for a cigar ; but as this failing is the com- 
mon lot of humanity, it need not be made a matter of reproach to Mr. 
Salaman Jones. On the contrary, ke rather merits commendation for the 
discouragement he invariably showed, in his own practice, to the weed 
of British growth : it was, perhaps, a case of conscience with him, now 
he was able to smoke on his own account ; forhe remembered that dur- 
ing the orange and lemon period of his history he had been in the habit of 
selling the very primest Havanahs manufactured out of the most indubi- 
table cabbage-leat. If he ever reconciled himself to this fraud, which is 
not likely, it must have been by the reflection that it taught him discrim- 
ination. These things, therefore—good living, the pleasures of the field 
and the road, stylish, if not an elegant mise, and a few concomitants of 
the like nature—were the self-permitted pleasures of Mr. Salaman Jones; 
but in his justification it must be said that, somehow or other, the friends 
to whom he so kindly lent his money were in the end the people who 
paid for the dinners, whether he gave them at home, or ordered them 
‘down the road.” It happened occasionally that the gentlemen who 
partook of his hospitality would insist—as young men will do in spite of 
what you tell them to the contrary—on diversifying the amusements at 
No. 295, Piccadilly, by playing “a quiet rubber,” as folks + Mr. Sa- 
laman Jones “never touched a card’’—so he said—*“ unless he was posi- 
tively compelled to do so ;” and certainly when he did yield he was re- 
warded for his virtuous reluctance. This will appear less surprising when 
the fact is known that he was a member, though he made no boast of it, 
of the famous Stratford-upon-Avon Club, at the corner of — Place, in 
Street ; and that he gave points to the best players there at piquet 
and écarté, the only games he “ absolutely knew anything atall about.” 
He called whist sambting, and could not by any persuasion be induced 
to sit down to itin mixed company,—for the simple reason, however, that 
the sins of the bad player are visited on his partner, while in single- 
handed games he had only himself to blame for any mistake—if ever iie 
made one. None of these young men knew, while they admired his for- 
bearance, and wondered at his luck, “‘ which,” they declared “ was a 
proof that he was a beginner,” none suspected that he was something 
more than a sleeping partner in the splendidly furnished suite of rooms 
over the hatter’s in St. street, where hazard and roulette were played 
with impunity on the safe side of oaken doors welllined with iron whose 
sanctity no enterprising body of police had ever had the hardihood or 
good fortune to violate. Mr. Salaman Jones figured in this establishment 
neither as croupier or banker, agents on whom he could rely performing 
those functions ; and if he ever did make his appearance there during the 
small hours, just to see how things were getting on, a convenient disguise 
effectually secured his incognito. 

With so many irons in the fire, and all of them dexterously managed, 
it is little wonder that his wealth increased, awaking with its increase 
ambition. 3 : 

Though in a fair way of acquiring consideration @ force d'¢tre riche, he 

earned for distinction on other grounds, not however by the sacrifice 

t by the assistance of that which he had made. But to obtain it, it 
was necessary that he should change the scene, and re-appear under a 
new aspect. He, therefore, “quietly,” as people say, disposed of all his 
ictures and curiosities—of course at an immense sacrifice—sold the 
lease of his house; and the Morning Post of the day announced among 
the departures, that of “‘ Salaman Jones, Esq., on a lengthened tour to 
the continent.” f 

His route might have been traced by any one curious to learn it, and 
willing to follow his footsteps, by examining the Livre des Etrangers, the 
Frembe-Buch, and other records of that description, at the various hotels ; 

for in every one of them the inevitable fact was set forth, that Salaman 
Jones, Esquire, ‘‘ Gentilhomme de Londres,”—Edelmann aus Piccadilly” 
—with a condescension that was quite princely, expressed himself “‘ per- 
fectly satisfied with the accommodations and the persons of the house, 
which he begs to recommend to future travellers in this hotel.” This tes- 
timonial, though slightly ungrammatical, and perfectly useless to any one 
already housed, was always pointed to with great pride by mine host ot 
the “‘ Soleil d’Or,” “ Der réther Liwe,” and of a hundred other French 

German caravanserais; for there was an air about Salaman Jones 
which made them feel that he was somebody altogether out of the com- 
mon way. 

He travelled quite en prince—in greater style, indeed, than princes 
travel now-a-days; and, preceded by an Italian courier hired at Frank- 
fort, who was entirely ignorant of his master’s antecedents, and accom- 
panied by a French valet de chambre, who styled him “ Milor,” Mr. Sala- 
man Joues made a very pleasant tour of a couple of years; not, like 
Goldsmith, “ dragging at each remove a lengthening chain,” but becom. 








with the heterogeneous knowledge which a continental traveller picks 
up, in which planing. ate distances, hotels, churches, ; 
boar-huats, glaciers, gondolas, the Vatican, Vesuvius, and the Palais 
Royal, are aif mixed up with the brilliant confusion of a kaleidoscope ; 
ond having given himself the last finishing touch at Paris, prepared for 
his return to England, in his own estimation a most accomplished gentle- 
man. If the world were not entirely of the same opinion, it was pro- 
bably owing to the ineradicable taint of early associations, which can 
never altogether be suppressed. There are moments when nature will 
declare herself, in spite of the precautions and acquirements of Art. What 
the poet says of “ the vase in which roses have once been distilled” held 
good in this instance ; myrrh, aloes, and cassia, might have shed their per- 
ume on the head of Salaman Jone, bat “the scent of the clothes-bag 
would hang round him still.” ioreover, the unmistakeable features of 
the Hebrew were always en evidence, though their owner tried to account 
for them in an off-hand sort of way as ‘' the effect of a warm climate :” 
though it must have been a warmer climate than any we are yet acquain- 
ted with, which could convert a Christian countenance into a Jewish 
physioguomy. 2 

A Christian, however, Mr. Salaman Jones was determined he should be 
taken for; and having previously to his departure from England, invested 
a round sum in the purchase of an estate, aud being thereby qualified to 
figure among “ the landed gentry,” he sent the requisite authority to the 

itor of ‘The Domesday Book of the Nineteenth Century,” wherein 
the ancestral dignities of commoners are chronicled, and was gratified 
by seeing in print the following abstract of his i which is not 
the less authentic for being slightly abrupt, confused, and misty, nor on 
that account unworthy to take its place beside the most elaborate efforts 
of Debrett. 
“The ancestor of Mr. Salaman Jones came over with the Conqueror. 
Alan, Lord of Oswaldestre, being rewarded after the battle of Hastings, 
with seven hundred and fifty knights’ fees, married Joan, the only 
daughter and heiress of Gilbert, Earl of Clare, High Seneschal of North 
umberland, who bore him three sons and one daughter; Roger, after- 
wards Earl of Neustria; Robert, who died in the Holy Land; Philip, 
from whom descended Baldwin de Courtenay, King of Jerusalem; and 
Maud, who married Thibault, Comte de Provence; after whose death 
being killed in a tournament, she founded the Abbey of Saint Ursula at 
Lincoln, of which she became the abbess, and died in the odour of sanc- 
tity circa 1139. 
“It will thus be seen that Salaman Jones, Esquire, (or, as the name was 
originally written, de Gc or Je ) of Chaffers, in the county of 
Kent, the present head of the family, is on both sides lineally descended 
from royalty. In the wars of King Stephen with the Barons, Algernon 
Earl of Warwick greatly distinguished himself; and being possessed of 
the feudal manors of Ospringe and Netterville, claimed as his reward the 
hand of Adeliza de Mowbray, heiress of the powerful house of Beau- 
champ. Policy acceded to that which timidity would have refused ; 
and from this marriage sprang Peter the Savage, Vidame do Chartres, 
better known in Norman Chronicles as Piers li Ferox, or le Farouche, of 
whom Benoit de St. Maur gives the following brief bat striking portrait- 
ure in the ‘ Roman de Dolopatos :’— 








Mult amei li cuens Piers 
Proeces es preux chivaliers, 
Blond ot li poil,noir li vis, 
Prodons fiers oncques ne vis 
Ki tant Sarrazins ha occhis; 
Paien i sueffrent grant ahan 
La farent dextrier a lagan. 


‘“‘ History is silent as to the cause of this distinguished warrior’s death ; 
but, from an inscription on his baldric, which was for many years pre- 
served in Raby Castle, and a copy of which is supposed to exist in the 
public library of Breslau (see Carte. Orig. Daci Loth. cap. xi.) it may 
fairly be inferred that the monarch to whom he rendered such essential 
service was nut backward in rewarding his faithful adherent, whose cha- 
racter, though disfigured by the cruelty which was the vice of the age, 
appears to great advantage in the domestic relations of feudal life. This 
formidable baron had three wives. The first, Adelizade Bohun, died 
childless ; by the second, Alionore de Champagne, he had one son, Geof- 
fry, who died in infancy; but by his third, Guenever, heiress of Owain 
Praoice of Powys, he had a numerous progeny; and it is probably in this 
direction that we are to look for the immediate ancestor of the illustrious 
house of Jones, which became so famous in the principality that Hoel 
Dda was obliged to enact a very severe law, which is preserved in the 
triads ot the Bardd Jenkyn ap Catlin, prohibiting any one from assuming 
that name who had not slain thirty wolves with his own spear. It 
was, we imagine, from this cause, that the jealousy of Edward I., who 
dreaded the rivalry of one whose claims to the throne were better than 
his own, visited the unconscious heir of the house of Junes with 30 much 





Norman who came over with the Conqueror. We asked where he i 
is eye sparkl of . “ ‘ 2 ved, 
ie os parkled at the thought of acustomer. “No. 2, Holywell. 
“What name ?”’ 
“ Jonan Sotomon.” 
The wheel had come full circle. 





LORD BACON. 
HIS PECULIAR HABITS, AND LAST DAYS, 


Great and varied talents, which woald siogly have adorned any man, 
were in Bacou united. His powers of conversation were of the highest 
order, set off by a keen sense of humour and the most sparkling wit 
So completely did his fame as a philosopher fill the world of letters t., 
the exclusion of other points in his history, that Bayle, writing only a 
century after his death, had not, with all his inquisitiveness, 80 much 
as heard that Bacon had been dismissed with disgrace from his political 
offices. His abilities as an orator have.been placed on record by a con- 
temporary who had often listened to him with delight, and who was 
highly qualified to judge of his pretensions. ‘“ There happened in my 
time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His lan- 
guage, where he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious (cen- 
sor-like) no man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No mem- 
ber of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers could 
not cough or look aside from him without loss. He commanded where 
he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No 
man had their affections more in his power. The fear of every man that 
heard him was, lest he should make an end.” 

There is no doubt that the evening of Bacon’s life was greatly embit. 
tered by pecuniary embarrassments. When in prosperity he had made 
no provision against adversity. On the contrary, large as was his income, 
his expenditure greatly exceeded it; love of display was one of the 
weakest poiats in his character; his style of living, when chancellor, 
was princely, and when in banishment he could not give up his darling 
pomp. It was during that time that Charles I., then Prince of Wales, 
when comiag to town, saw at a distance a coach followed by a large reti- 
nue on horseback ; being informed that it was the Lord St. Alban’s, ho 
exclaimed, with a smile, ‘“* Well, do what we will, that man scorns to go 
out like a snuff.” He was not only expensive in his habits, but so care- 
less of money that his servants plundered him in the most barefaced 
manner, with perfect impunity. When stripped of his offices and emo!- 
uments he had a hard struggle against poverty: he was obliged to sel! 
hir ancestral town residence, York House, with all its splendid furniture, 
to reduce his establishment at Gorhambury to a mere shadow of its {or- 
mer self, and tu reside chiefly at Gray’s-Inn. He was sometimes so 
pinched as to be compelled to borrow trifling sums from his friends. But, 
embarrassed as he was known to be, it was reserved for Lord Campbell 
to prove, beyond a doubt, that Lord Bacon died an insolvent. It has been 
ascertained that after his death a creditor's suit was established for the 
administration of his estate: his servants were paid their wages in full, 
after which the fund arising from the sale of his property was dividéd 
rateably among the creditors. 

Lord Bacon was oi a delicate constitution, and inherited from his fath- 
er a tendency to gout and a calculous disorder. He was extremely sus- 
ceptible of atmospheric influences, and it is asserted by Dr. Rawley, who. 
as his chaplain and companion during many years, must have been aware 
of his peculiarities, that he was in the hubit of fainting at certain changes 
of the moon. Were the statement from a less questionable quarter, it 
might have been received with suspicion, but it is to a certain exteut cor- 
roborated by another contemporary. Aubrey says, “I remember Sir 
Joan Danvers told me that his Lordship much delighted in his (Sir John’s) 
curious garden at Chelsey, and as he was walking there one time he fell 
down ina sowne. My Lady Danvers rubbed his face, temples, &c., and 
guve him cordial waters. As soon ashe came to himself, said he, ‘ Ma- 
dam, [ am no good footman.’”’ This tendency to syncope rendered him 
cautious of exposing himself to unpleasant odours, for which reasons his 
servants invariably appeared before him in boots of Spanish leather, tor 
he had a great aversion to the smell of calf-hide. 

During meditation he often had music in an adjoining room, by which 
his fancy wasenlivened. He had many little whims and pecaliarities, 
some of which may excite a smile: for instance, in the spring he would 
go vut for a drive in his open coach whilst it rained, to receive (in the 
quaint language of Aubrey) ‘the benefit of irrigation,’ which he was 
wont to say was very wholesome, “ because of the nitre in the air and 
the universal spirit of the world.” He had extraordinary notions re- 
specting the virtue of nitre, and conceived it to be of inestimable value 
in the preservation of health. So great was his faith, that he swallowed 





severity when Roger Earl of March, the last male heir of the seventh son 
of Guenever Fitz-Jones, or more correctly Ap Jones, surreptitiously es- 
poused the noble Blanche de Salamanne, and acquired a double title to 
the affections of the people of England. 

‘*Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that, circa 1476, their descen- 
dant was settled at Chyfferes, or Chaffers, in the county of Kent; for, on 
the visitation by Rouge Dragon of that year, we find that he was granted 
an honourable addition to his family coat—a fromage vert impaling acre- 
scent or—in consequence of his having saved the life of Edward IV. at 
the battle of Barnet. He married Sybilla, a daughter of Sir Payne Fitz- 
Payne, Knight of the Garter, and Governor of Calais, from whom 

** John Jones, who was succeeded by his eldest son, 

“ Thomas, born the 13th of February, 1604, who took up arms in the 
royal cause, and fell at the battle of Marston Moor, leaving an only son, 
Conyers, one of the most accomplished cavaliers of his time. 

“The civil wars brought ruin upoa this house; and the ingratitude of 
Charles II. completed that which the sacrifices made in the lifetime of 
his unfortunate father had begun. Feeling that his means were inade- 
quate to support the dignity of his race, Sir Conyers Jones, following the 
example of many of the distinguished nodlesse of France and Italy, resolv- 
ed to lay aside the outward distinctions of his rank, and seek fortune by 
another road. He accordingly sold the remnant of his estate, and, tarn- 
ing his thoughts towards commerce, embarked in the Turkey trade, and, 
unwilling to be recognised by a name that had resounded throughout Ea- 
rope, dropped the patronymic of Jones, and assumed the maternally an- 
cestral one of Salaman. But in taking this step Sir Conyers was not un- 
mindful of the rights of the ‘futurorum hominum proles,’ and took care to 
deposit in the Tower of London the archives of his family for a more for- 
tunate descendant to claim. By his industry and enterprise the Turkey 
merchant laid the foundation of the renewed wealth of his house; and it 
therefore excites no surprise to find that his great-grandson, Jacob Sala- 
man, ef London, Esq., carried on extensive dealings in the promiscuous 
commerce which characterises the genuine British merchant. It was, 
we believe, chiefly owing to fortunate speculations in woollens and felts, 
less in the raw than in the manufactured state, that he was able to accu- 
mulate the large property which he bequeathed to his son, the subject of 
this memoir, who, in obedience to the dying request of his great ances- 
tor, Ernulphus de Jones, has resumed the family name. Salaman Jones, 
Esq., was educated tor the diplomatic service, in which he has already 
distinguished himself, He has not yet entered parliament. 

In addition to this trus and particular account, the family shield was 
thus blazoned by the editor of the ‘“‘ Domesday Book.” Such an autho- 
rity renders the heraldry unimpeachable, though we confess we do not 
quite understand it:—“ He beareth quarterly of six on a field azure twelve 
alerions, naiant, rampant, regardant, or, in a border fleury, gules and gob- 
bony, between three cross crosslets fitchy, vairy of the field, for Jones: 
on a field vert three lioncels wavy, sable of the third, for Mowbray ; a 
canton charged with two martlets checky of the first, for Clifford; on a 
pile gudes, a bend sinister ingrailed sable between three mallets counter. 
changed argent, for Siubbs; on a field gyrony, two cinquefoils in pale in- 
dented ermine, fur Sidney; and on a chief potent six muscles passaat, pat- 
tée of the first, for Bourchier. Over all on an escocheon of pretence or, 
a manchon or sleeve purpure, for Salaman. Crest: a griffin embattled 
gules gorged with a ducal coronet in saltire or, laagued vert and azure. 
Motto: Avi numerantur avorum—Many ancestors are my predecessors.” 

Having furnished Mr. Salaman Jones with a floating capital of the best 
gentility, we safely land him at Dover. 

Here we shall take leave of him, i vi inferi i 
ne — verging on common place.” he Jew poy ‘elderiy peo Aa Probie 
the Stock Exchange. \ e put Guha. ha ae See 

About a week since we were turning the corner of Fitzroy-square on 
our way to the atelier of a distingalahed artist to whom we were sitting 
for our picture, when when we accidentally ran against a man with a cou- 
ple of hats on his head and a black bag over his shoulder. We drew back 
hastily from the collision, and fixed our eyes for a moment on the face of 
the Jew—for such he was beyoad all question. 

“Any cast off clothes to sell, sir? Give you a good price, sir—wait 
upon you sir, any wheres.” 

We scanned his features ;—his face was seamed and his beard grizzled, 








ing a greater cosmopolite at every stage. He crammed himself, of course, 


three grains of that drug, either alone or with safiron, in warm broth, 
every morning daring thirty years! He seems to have been very fond of 
quacking himself; once a week he took a dose of the “ water of Mithri- 
date,” diluted with strawberry-water. Once a month, at least, he made a 
point of swallowing a grain and a half of ‘‘ castor ” in his broth and break- 
tast for two successive days. Aud every sixth or seventh day he drank 
- infusion of rhubarb in white wine and beer immediately before his 
inner. 

He made it a point to take air in some high and open place every morn- 
ing, the third hour after sunrise, and, if possible, he selected a spot 
where he could enjoy the perfume of musk, roses, and sweet violets. Be- 
sides thus breathing the pure air of nature, he was fumigated with smoke 
ot lign-aloes, with dried bays, and rosemary, addiug once a week a little 
tobacco. Qa leaving his bed he was anointed all over with oil of al- 
pont mingled with salt and saffron, and this was followed by a gentle 
riction, : 

He was rather a hearty feeder, and, when young, preferred game and 
poultry, bat, in after life, gave the choice to butcher's meat, which had 
been well beaten before being roasted. At every meal his table was 
strewed with flowers and sweet herbs. Half an hour before supper he 
took a cup of wine, orale, hot and spiced, and once during supper wine 
in which gold had been quenched. The first draught which he drank at 
dinner or supper was always hot, and on returniug to bed he ate a bit of 
bread steeped in a mixture of wine, syrup of roses and amber, and wash- 
ed it down with acup of ale to compose his spirits aud send him to sleep 
To the spring he was fond of a glass of spiced pomegranate wine early in 
the morning, and greatly enjoyed water-cresses. These little poiuts may 
be unimportant in themselves, but they assist us in drawing the mental 
portrait of the man. 

During the three first years which succeeded his retirement from pub- 
lic life his health was good; the great care he took of himself, and the 
regular life he led, warded off attacks of the disorders to which we have re- 
ferred. The year 1625 was remarkable for the sickness which prevailed,and 
the friends of Bacon saw with grief a perceptible decay in his health and 
strength. In this year he published a volume of apophthegms, said to be 
the result of a morning’s dictation as a recreation in sickness, and also a 
translation of some of the Psalms of David, which, in a dedication to his 
friend George Herbert, he states was ‘‘a poore exercise of my sicknesse.”’ 
This was the last of his literary labours. In the autumn he retired to 
Gorhambury, on the 29th of October, he writes, ‘ | thank God, by means 
of the sweet air of the country I have obtained some degree of health.” 
His feeble frame was, however, unequal to contend against the severe 
winter of 1625, and serious fears were entertained for his life. On the 
19th of December, thinking that his course was well nigh run, he made 
his will—that remarkable document in which he touchingly appeals to 
the liberality of future generations, “For my fame and memorie, I leave 
it to men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and the next ages. 

The genial iuflaence of the spring of 1626 wrought a favourable 
change in his health; his spirits revived, and his strength increased, 
sufficiently to enable him to return to his favourite seclusion in Gray’s 
Inn. 

It was on the second of April of that year that the life of this illustri- 
ous man was brought to aclose. It is to be regretted that the accounts 
which have come down to us of the sad event are but meagre, but hap- 
pily the chief particulars have been preserved. In contemplation of a 
new edition of his Natural History he was keenly examining the subject 
of anti-septics, or the best means of preventing putrefaction in animal 
substances. It struck him that flesh might as well be preserved by snow 
as by salt. From the length and severity of the winter he expected that 
snow might still, in shaded situations, be discovered on the ground. Dr. 
Witherborne, the king’s physician, agreed to accompany him, and assist 
him in a little excursion to make the experiment. At Highgate they 
found snow lying behind a hedg> in great abundance, and, eutering 4 
cottage they purchased a fowl recently killed. The philosopher, with @ 
keen sense of enjoyment of the experiment, insisted on stuffing the vat 
of the fowl with his own hands. Soon after, the cold and damp struc 
him with a chill, and he began to shiver. He was carried to his coach, 
but was 89 seriously indisposed that he could not travel back to Gray * 
Iun, and was conveyed to the house of his friend, the Earl of Arundel, af 

Highgate. There he was hospitably received, and, out of ceremovy: 





but enough remained to enable us to identify the descendant of the noble 





placed in the state-bed; but it was damp, not having been slept in for ® 
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became worse. A messenger was immediately des- 
an fori hy ‘oan tried friend Sir Julius Cwsar, Master of the Rolls, 
rs immediately hastened to him. The next day he was a little better, 
d was able to dictate the following letter to the Earl of Arundel, which 
pos ee his dying effort. The allusion to the success of the experiment 
peas that, despite of his illness, the fuwl had been preserved, and is 
auother illustration of “ the ruling passion strong in death.” a 
« My very coop Lorp, * a 
« { was likely to have had the fortune of Cajius Plinius the Elder, 
‘his life by trying an experiment about the burning of Mount 


who lost A , “ 
Vesuvie ; for 1 was also desirous to try an experiment or two, toaching 
‘he cons .vation and induration of bodies, As for the experiment itself, 


it succe. .od excelleatly well; but in the journey between London and 
Highgat, I was taken with such a fit of casting (vomiting) as I knew not 
whether it were the stone, or some surfeit or cold, or, indeed, a touch of 
them ai! three. Bat when I came to your lordship’s house I was not 
able to go back, and therefore was forced to take up my lodging here, 
where y ut housekeeper is very carefal and diligent about me, which I 
assure myself your lordship will not only pardon towards him, but think 
the better of him for it; for, indeed, your lordship’s house was happy to 
me: aud I kiss your noble hands for the welcome which I am sure you 
vive me toit. I know how unfit it is for me to write to your lordship 
with any other hand that mine own, but by my troth my fingers are 80, 
disjointed with this fit of sickness that [ cannot steadily hold a pen.” 

it is evident that Bacon did not think he was dying when he wrote 
this, but inflammation supervened, and early in the morning of Easter 
Sunday, 1626, he expired in the arms of Sir Julius Cwsar, who, having 
shared with Sir Thomas Meautys the glory of steadily adhering to him 
through all his reverses, had the satisfaction of affording consolation at 
that dark hour when it is most needed, and the comfort of rendering 
the last sacred offices of friendship, when the immortal spirit had taken 
its flight. 

After carefal consideration of the case, there can be little doubt that 
the attack which was the immediate cause of death was that form of 
pulmonary disease called Peripnewmonia Notha. Chronic bronchitis, or 
inflammation of the larger air-tubes of the lungs, is a common complaino 
of persons advanced in years, and is apt to be converted by exposure It 
cold into the disease we have mentioned, a characteristic symptom to 
which is, the secretion, in immense quantities, of viscid mucus which 
chokes up the lungs, and kills the patient by suffucation, if relief is not 
atforded by appropriate treatment. 

Thus died, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, Francis Bacon, who, not- 
withstanding all his faults, was one of the greatest ornaments and bene. 
factors of the human race. 

A pleasing feature in that great man’s character was the love he bore 
to the memory of his mother; she was a woman of remarkable talent and 
learning, and from her careful tuition her son derived much of his early 
kuowledge ; it was by her care and tender solicitude that his constitution, 
naturally feeble, acquired strength and his frame health. Through life 
he regarded her memory with affectionate regard, and left special 
directions in his will that his mortal remains should repose by hers. 

No pompous funeral attended the body of the great philosopher to its 
last resting-place; afew choice and sincere friends shed tears over his 
coffin, which was interred in the most simple manner in the church of 
St. Michael’s, near St. Albans. This church is built within the precincts 
of the aucient city of Verulam, and crowning a gentle undulation of the 
surface, forms a beautiful feature in the landscape. [t was founded about 
the middle of the tenth century, by Abbot Ulsinus, and bears ample 
evidence of the original Saxon architecture. For some time the spot 
where lay the remains of Bacon was unmarked by stone or monument, 
but the omission was nobly supplied by the munificence of h’s late se- 
cretary, Sir Thomas Meautys. By him a statue was erected, represent- 
ing Bacon absorbed in meditation; his head rests upon his hand, and the 
design is ina style of classic elegance. 

We have thus endeavoured to place before our readers a brief sketch 
of an interesting portion of the life of the immortal founder of true philo- 
sophy—a life which was terminated in acharacteristic manner by his 
obtainiaug, in addition to other distinctions, the diadem of a martyr to 
science. When young, like Milton, he felt that he was destined for 
great things. I confess,” said he, “* that I have as vast contemplative 
ends as I have moderate civil ends.” We cannot but regret that his lot 
was cast in such a mould that his own maguiliceat conceptions were but 
partially carried out. Had he been enabled to devote the whole of b's 
life to the extensive field of philosophic inquiry, his c aracter would 
Lave come down to us pure and spotless; could he have borne his bur- 
then in that promised land,—a land to him flowing with milk and honey, 
—not ouly would mankind have been immeasurably more his debtors, 
bat his countrymen could have pointed him out with honest pride, not 
only as the greatest philosopher, Gos as one of the most perfect charsc- 
ters of all races and all ages. 

ee 


SORTIE FROM FRIDERICIA, 
BY AN OCULAR WITNESS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 
Translated from the Grenzboten, for the Albion. 


The following sketch is interesting and well drawn, showing how little the combatant 
sees of the mililary movements detailed in despatches. It is none the worse for its vein of 
gasconading. 

_You must be aware that for several weeks we were lying before this 
tiny fortress, which, however valiantly defended, is still not impregnable. 
In the literal sense of the word, we /ay before this town, for our chief 
occupation was to repose in the arms of Morpheus, and thus we passed 
our time when not sent out marauding, or levying contributions. It was 
oaly now and then, perhaps once or twice aday, that the Danes pitched a 
bomb into our intrenchments—intrenchments made of nothing but fas- 
ciues and sand, and yet affording us a tolerable degree of protection. To 
our young artillerymen, who from impatience were almost driven to des- 
pair, the permission to respond energetically to the salutations of the 
enemy was seldom granted. The cause of this inactivity must be better 
kuown to you than to us, for we were always three weeks in arrears of 
political intelligence ; and when by chance some stray journal happened 
to fall in oar way, it was almost worn out before it came to my turn to 
getasightof it. Whilst we remained in a state of inaction, the soldiers 
began at length to mutter something about treachery and diplomatic 

intrigue-—whilst indignation flashed from every eye, when the name of 
our general was mentioned. 

‘Fridericia lies close to the Little Belt, which is here so narrow, that a 
skiff may reach the opposite shore, (the Island of Funen) in less than 
fifteen minutes, The communication between the latter and the fortress 
of Fridericia had continued active and uninterrupted during the siege ; 
but from the first days of July the redoubled activity of this intercourse 
erteneees the notice of all. Our vedettes and sentinels discovered so many 
ge ships passing to and fro, that some degree of apprehension began 

0 spread in the camp, yet apprehension is not the word, for we longed for 
nothing more ardently than to meet the enemy face to face, and the sooner 
the better. Our superiors, however, took no steps towards indulging the 
ardent wishes of the besieging army. We consoled ourselves as best we 
could, but how often had our hopes been cruelly disappointed ! 

— length the morning of the 5th of July dawned upon us, raw, chilly, 
py. and misty: the wind impregnated with watery particles seemed 
Nes the very marrow in our bones. We had irdeed huts for skelter, 
fina tot stakes, boards, and straw; yet, notwithstanding the immense 
7 8 inonesantly kept burning at every angle of the lanes of our camp, 

Fo ered severely from the weather. 

pes mes rye circumstances, | was quite delighted on receiving orders 
itcnshent oan twelve men and four bread-waggons to the village of 
aon, a nt A ees distant, in order to load bread and escort the wag- 
+ ang sar et ® the camp; for you must know that a month since I gained 
cs oelinabe oe toward the rank of field-marshal, and am now a regularly 
Ei tees P ++ ies in the fourth corps of the Schleswig-Holstein Jiigers. 
sean tiga ht mission being successfully accomplished, we again 
‘ilies noah boils aud made the best shift we could. Soon we got the 
i * 4 rt = under way, a utensil, by the by, of inestimable 
ates tans feueitine luctit.. Species of operation in the culinary art—the 
ments for supplying ‘all the, and our sergeant-major had made arrange- 
dainties of tho bivec se marvellous ingredients which compose the 

ac—delicacie ll 

still fresh in your recollecti Fite: age ay Bor By | 
conpanoed i hetba te pes Set Already some of our jovial lads had 

ike Joining lane of the camp, and gaily did the 

: y sang resound tous. Oue particular } A 3 fi 
inmy memory—it was “the treohens ar ballad will ever remain fresh 

Were just tinkling the stanza «“ The ae, nTOE WAS, the lads 
suddenly fi il sid © young grass now so green,” when 

enly from all sides was heard the shrill | l ‘ 

Offic slaty Seed ent ‘ Jugles; shots fell, and the 

ers with lout cries were calling the men “to arms.” = iewfal hea! 

We assembled, for the Danes had sallied forth fi oa al een 

attalions, but illery , \ from the town with five 

ns, butno artillery. In double quick ti iii 
the intrench , b me, we jigers advanced to 
; atrenchments ; here the companies were formed i j 
skirmish - ‘med, and a line of our 
ers commenced the attack with great im i 
treacherous red coats (the Danes stip eee idling BP gene 
’ ) soon gaye way—scarcely had we 





fired two rounds, nay, before the artillery of our intrenchments could 
play, they had all vanished ; and then from their ravelins growled their 
24 pounders in a menacing’tone against us. Our general now ordered 
the retreat, and in an hoar’s time we were again lodged in our huts. 
Too often had the Danes played these pranks with us, that we should fret 
about it; so we resolved once more to finish our cooking operations. We 
laughed and jested on hearing that the onslaught had not occasioned the 
slightest casualty; we only lost an hour’s rest. At nine o'clock those 
who were not on guard sought a roosting place, as unconcerned as usual, 
and I soon fell into a profound sleep. : 

It was about one in the morning when the next alarm was given ; con- 
fused, and half dreaming, toceal my rifle and in an instant I was in the 
ranks, for you know that we never undress. There was more confusion and 
distraction than usual. Such roaring of artillery from the fortifications— 
such hissing of bombs through the air—such fire balls darting through 
the heavens, like meteors—to say nothing of the confused cries and deaf- 
ening clash of arms resounding from all sides. It' was evident that some- 
thing extraordinary had taken place; but before one had time for reflect- 
ion, the blast of the signal horn was given for the attack—double-quick- 
time, forward, march. In afew minutes the fourth jager corps was 
hand to hand with the enemy; this time it was no feiat. For several 
days the Danes had been receiving reinforcements, aud now advanced 
with twenty battalions, whilst we could not show half the number. Du- 
ring the darkness of the night, a long chain of the euemy’s sharpshooters 
had been drawn up, and now stood before us like palisadoes, keeping up 
a murderous and incessant fire on our lines ; bat we jiigers, unmindfal 
of the treacherous double-headed shot of the perfidious Danes, rushed 
forward with ioud hurrahs, aud quickly returned the missiles of the foe. 
Suddenly, the Danish light infantry opening their ranks.a stream of fire 

ushed from the ramparts of the town, and the balls rattled around me 
fike hail in a forest; for two batteries were now vomiting forth a 
destructive fire of grape into our ranks. ‘ 

I have now lost all recollection of what happened daring the next few 
minutes. I could, indeed, see my friends and comrades fast falling on ev- 
ery side, but I was too busy to give them a parting glance—mechauically 
I loaded and fired so long as I could hear the voices of our officers, or the 
sound of the hora—truly, these were awful moments, and it seemed to me 
as if I were left all alone in the cloud of smoke which surrounded me; and 
I might easily have walked by mistake straight towards the enemy, had not 
the fire-balls, and the incessant flash of their guns from the fortress shown 
me the way. Instinctively | had advanced, and now instinctively fell 
back, without knowing whither to direct my steps. Suddenly I stumbled 
and fell over a wounded man—this was our sergeant-major—a cidevant 
apothecary from the banks of the Rhine. ‘ Ab!” exclaimed he, “ is that 
you? remember me to my poor mother, for with me itis all over.” I 
pressed his hand ; the signal for retreat was just given. At this instant 
the tread of heavy footsteps announced the advance of a close column of 
the enemy, and a strong gush of wind having dispersed the smoke, a Dan- 
ish regiment, with fixed bayonets, was seen at less than fifty paces, mak- 
ing right towards us, and although our ranks were now awfully thinued, 
yet the instinct of the practised soldier held the skeleton together, and 
once more, at point-blank range, we exchanged shots with the enemy ; 
but to resist the bayonet and the murderous fire of his powerful artillery 
was out of the question. Even from the Island of Funen they threw 
bombs and thirty-six pound shot into our ranks, whilst we, far fron being 
able to silence their batteries, could hardly reply, being deficient iu heavy 
artillery. At iength, with some degree of regularity, though not in close 
order, we ran, (I say this without a blush) yes, we ran wita all our might 
and threw ourselves into the intrenchments. With the wreck of four 
companies, [ reached the southern one. Not without asigh could I behold 
the reduced numbers of my comrades—more than half were missing, and 
only two officers remained ! 

But it was no time for reflection—the enemy were now storming our 
intrenchments. Here arose a terrific struggle: our men fought with the 
courage of despair, but only to succumb once more. Most of our artil- 
lery-men had fallen, two or three pieces were d‘smounted, and the Danes 
overwhelmed us with a shower of balls. It seems to me almost a mira- 
cle that I should have come off unscathed (or rather ran off.) Already 
the works were partly surrounded and partly sarmounted, bat still we 
jagers defended ourselves until all the guns were spiked. This opera- 
tion was performed by Lieutenant Christiansen; he went through the ope- 
ration alone, and with great sang froid. 

Farther resistance being impossible, we fled, yes, we fled for the second 
time before an enemy, who had never seen our bucks; who had never 
looked us long enough in the face to be able to recognize us. By this 
time, order and regularity had vfnished. Blindly I ran to the camp, load- 
ing my rifle on the way: and now whata scene of horror! our huts were 
all in a blaze, but the flames showed us the enemy in our rear. Delay 
was dangerous; I turned to the right taking a northerly course, seeing 
that most of the fugitives had fled in that directiun. Although exhausted 
I yet found means to pass through a quickset hedge; this led me to a 
large fallow field, when suddenly a man hailed me, and I saw the barrel 
of his musket glittering before me. In spite of my surprise, the voice 
seemed to be familiar, and | immediately called out my name. ‘ Thank 
God!” was the reply, and from a furrow I raised up a friend and com- 
rade. “ Verily,’ said he, ‘I took you for a red coat (a Dane) for now 
everything looks red to me.” In company we continued our flight. 
Having passed through the hedge at the other extremity of the field, we 
fell in with a road which we resolved to follow. We had proceeded but 
a few steps, when we heard a shot—my poor friend had fallen lifeless to 
the ground, and three Danish dragoons sprang from the shadow of the 
hedge to seize me. I fired off my rifle and shot the foremost man, or at 
least his horse, and then made my escape through the hedge, bidding de- 
fiance to the pistol shots of the rascally dragoons, who did not follow, 
being too busy rifling the knapsack of my companion. After wandering 
for a length of time, I fell in with eighteen men of our regiment, march- 
ing as a regular platoon, firmly resolved to cut their way through, or per- 
ish in the attempt. I now joined in with this brave squad and arrived 
next morning at the village of Jordrup, which lies a little off the main 
road to Veile. Here we fell in with many of our companions; alas! 
they were few in number, when compared with the missing. Now, I 
first discovered that I was wounded—a raudom shot had hit me in the 
left leg ; the wound was slight and caused me but little pain, yet I suf- 
fered severely from the thorns of the hedge, which had scratched me all 
over. Our whole appearance was truly hideous; our faces black from 
powder, our uniforms all torn, and most of us bleeding, or covered with 
blood. Even our bitter enemies the Jutianders seemed moved, and 
brought us water, bread, and brandy. Fortunately for our people, Ma- 
jor Van Zastrau had just arrived with the vanguard ; he was hastening to 
our reliet, and most of our men joined him. I wished to do the same, 
but the surgeon who took charge of the wounded, would not allow me 
to proceed. I am quartered in a farm-house, in quarantine, and must 
live for a few days on water-gruel—this last, as penance for my sins. 
To day, the remnants of our fugitive host are expected here, when we 
retreat to Veile. May our suspicions not be realized—namely, that we 
have been betrayed. 





THE CARBONARI. 


Political opinions in Italy had long been divided between two distinct 
and opposite elements, which constantly militated against each other. 
These were the Guelphic and the Ghibelline factions. They represented 
Italy and the Pope on one side, and Germany and the Emperor on the 
other. The Guelphs were so called from Guelfo, of the great family of 
D’ Este,who was made Duke of Bavaria by the Emperor-Elect, Arrigo IV., 
King of Germany and Italy, in the year 1069; and the Ghibellines derived 
their origin from Corrado, Duke of Franconia, who succeeded to the 
throne of Italy on the extinction of the Saxon dynasty in the year 1039, 
their name being taken from his German castle of Weibilingen. The 
Austrian claims on Italy were in virtue of the descent of their Emperors 
from this house; and the Ghibelline party was, therefore, that of foreign 
influence. The Guelphs, although they had first been raised to power b 
the Ghibellines,soon became their antagonists,for they espoused the Trak 
ian cause when Pope Alexander LI. arraigned the Emperor Arrigo before 
his pontifical tribunal, to answer for the simony of the German prelates, 
aud other crimes against the Church. Thus commenced the great con- 
test, which has continued through succeeding ages to the present day, 
between the Popes and the Emperors, between Rome and Cesar; and 
the two powerful sects kept up the struggle with unremitting virulence, 
the one being styled the Guelphic or [talian,and the other the Ghibelline 
or German party. Produced by the long-sustaiued combat of these two 
political interests, a third element was at length called into existence in 
Italy, and, gradually detaching itself from either, it finally attained a de- 
gree of vigour and extent which threatened to annihilate both. The 
third was the popular element, or the element of progress. 

This plant, of rapid and luxuriant growth, was first eagerly cultivated 
by the Supreme Pontiffs, but it was afterwards treacherously blighted by 
them. The prime minister of the just and humble religion of God made 
man—the groat tribune of the people, raised by election and for his vir- 
tues to the first of earthly thrones at that time, the sovereign head of the 





universal church of the day—became an obstacle to the improvement and 
perfection of maukind. In this the see of Rome did but imitate its apos- 
tolic founder, who abandoned his Master in the hour of need and trial. 
St. Peter denied Christ numbered with the malefactors; and the pastor 
monarch betrayed his flock and subjects when they were struggling against 
internal oppression and external invasion. : 

But the principle of resistance only gained fresh elasticity by the at- 
tempt to crush it; and, deriving a new character from the opposition of 
the holy see, it burst forth in another garb when the monk Luther doffed 
the cowl, and preached the supremacy of the word of God over the pre- 
tended infallibility of corrupt priestcraft. 

In the north of Europe it soon triumphed, but it had to struggle three 
centuries in Italy before it assumed a formidable and menacing attitude. 
It appeared at length, however, even to the south of the Alps. Proteus- 
like, ithad assumed another image, having become incarnate in the mili- 
tary and plebeian reformer Napoleon Bonaparte; and the great Corsican 
soldier of fortune led the popular element from victory to victory, until 
he seated it on the throne, and bound its brows with the iron crown of 
Monza. A total defeat rapidly followed this signal triumph; and it was 
as suddenly precipitated from the pinnacle of political greatness, as it had 
been unexpectedly raised to it. Like the vanquished giants in the ancieat 
Sicilian mythology, the popular element in Italy then buried itself in the 
bowels of the earth, where alone it existed in the secret meetings of the 
Carbonari, and where it degenerated to a fanatical and insatiable spirit of 
change. 

Carbonarism was a religious and political institution, imported from 
Egypt into Europe, which outlived successive generations and centuries 
under many different forms. It contributed powerfully towards the propa- 
gation of Christianity, as long as her dogmas and tenets promoted civili- 
zation; and when the dark ages of blinded bigotry obscured her saving 
light, it laboured for the Reformation, by endeavouring to restore the 
Church of Christ to her primitive purity. Met in subterraneous crypts 
and catacorabs, the Carbonari swore fraternity and vowed fidelity to their 
cause; and they also indulged in wild dreams of the unity and oo 
dence of the Italian peninsula, as well as of the regeneration o the 
church; their favourite scheme being the formation of an Ausonian re- 

ublic. Francis I, protected them, and his memory is consequently held 
them in the greatest veneration; and at a later period their power suf- 
ficed to overthrow the Spanish dynasty at Naples. ; 

An interval of apparent inaction on the part of the Carbonari then en- 
sued, and they did not re-appear on the political stage of Europe until 
thrones and sceptres were falling on every side under the all-absorbing 
influence of the French Revolution. Their principles were belied on this 
occasion, and they served the anti-popular designs of the ambitious and 
intriguing Caroline, Queen of Naples, for whom they organized in the 
caves of the Apennines, the Calabrian Vendée. They were subsequently 
treated with great favour by Murat in the Kingdom of Naples, when he 
cherished hopes of reigning over the whole of Italy. Their sales became 
so powerful and so weil constituted that they were frequently  segem to 
for assistance by the government, when the ordinary police failed in ar- 
resting criminals and deserters, or obtaining secret political information. 
Functionaries, both civil and military, became sectaries; and the sales 
often procured for their members employment under government. The 

ublic offices were thus full of Carbonari; and the army was likewise, 
in a great measure, incorporated in their sect, as officers and soldiers 
joined it in considerable numbers. To so wide an extent did the affilia- 
tion of the latter reach, that their barracks were transformed into sales, and 
their time was taken up with political debates. This was ruinous to sub- 
ordination, and subversive of all discipline, not only because an army 
ought never to be interested in politics, but also on account of the hier- 
archy of the Carbonari; for the colonel of a regiment might thus find 
himself obliged by his oath to obey the orders of any one of his own 
corporals who chanced to have risen more rapidly in the sale. This was 
the epoch, however, when the Carbonari were most formidable in Italy— 
that is, from the year 1811 to 1814; but an insurrection, which they 
then fomented in the Abruzzi, deprived them of the protection of King 
Joachim Murat, who thenceforward persecuted them. Their scheme for 
the unity and independence of Italy was nevertheless, at one period when 
they enjoyed his favour, on the point of being realized. i 

The daring, ambitious, and vacillating charecter of Joachim—the insta- 
bility of the French government, not yet consolidated by time—and the 
constant exposure of Bonaparte’s life, which was the only guarantee for 
the obedience of the army, for the respect of the population, and for the 
fears of other nations, induced some of the Carbonari to make an attempt 
to provide fora possible contingency which might ruin France, and to 
save Italy from being involved in the general catastrophe which would 
probably ensue. They insisted that a united kingdom offered the only 
chance of security for the Italian states, and that the incompatibility and 
reciprocal aversion of the different provinces were not then likely to 
raise any obstacle to the happy result of the project, as the whole penin- 
sula was subject at that time to similar laws, to the same system of finan- 
cial administration, and to an equally military form of government. From 
the Alps to Etna the same desires prevailed, and similar welfare was en- 
joyed: these being the elements of the life and strength of a united peo- 
ple, the union could, therefore, be regarded as already effected ; public 
interests were in perfect unity everywhere ; and nought else was wan- 
ting to its completion but a favourable opportaunity, and an individual ca- 
pable of consummating it. va 

The political aspect of Europe at the time seemed propitious, and the 

vain-glorious and enterprising genius of Murat pointed him out as the man 
they sought for. When the specious design was disclosed to himby the 
Carbonari, he received it with open arms; but, being still under the as- 
cendancy of his brother-in-law, Bonaparte, he kept it so profoundly se- 
cret that neither his ministers nor his queen were informed of it. He 
soon showed, however, that he was not equal to the task which he had 
undertaken. Inorder to become popular all over Italy, it was necessary 
that he should govern the kingdom of Naples with moderation and good 
sense—that he should found useful institutions, patronise the learned of 
all the different states, and give to his subjectsa constitutional charter in 
accordance with their wants and habits; for hitherto Murat had been 
known only as a distinguished soldier, and he had not acquired either 
civic fame or experience as astatesman. At the same time, it was his 
interest to display fidelity to the Emperor of the French, but without ab- 
ject submission, and to act with hostility towards the enemies ofhis beno- 
factor as anally, but not asa vassal. These were the means by which 
Joachim might have made himself master of Italy: he neglected them, 
however, and although he was the King of Naples, he proved himself to 
be nothing more than a general of Napoleon’s army, He tried, neverthe- 
less, to avail himself of the golden opportunity, and he despatched an 
emissary to Lord William Bentinck, then in Sicily, requesting a passport, 
for a special envoy, whom he desired to send for the purpose of confer- 
ring with him secretly on important matters. The Englis te ne rom 
ary replied that he would meet Murat’s agent on the small island of Ponza, 
and he immediately repaired thither himself under pretext of a pleasure 
excursion. Bentinck was vbliged to conceal his movements from Caro- 
line Bourbon, as Joachim was from Caroline Murat, both of whom would 
have opposed the scheme; thus, two women of the same name, and eech 
calling herself Queen of the Two Sicilies, although rivals and enemics, 
were equally interested in preventing the realisation of the long-cherish- 
ed hopes of the Carbonari, which were eventually foiled by one of the 
Carolines. Robert Jones, a native of England who had long resided at 
Naples, was sent by Murat to meet Bentinck at Ponza. He proposed 
that his master should occupy the whole of the Peninsula as an enemy 
of Bonaparte, on condition that he should be recognised as King of Italy 
by the allied sovereigns, and that he should receive pecuniary assistance 
from England. The British agent at once agreed, and stipulated in addi- 
tion that 25,000 English soldiers should occupy Italy under the orders of 
Murat. The latter, however, had reflected much in the mean time, acd 
was in a state of anxious doubt and hesitation with regard to his own con 
duct: at one time he considered himself to be a traitor, and feared the 
vengeance of his offended brother-in-law; and at another, the diadem of 
Italy made him forget everything but his future glory. He had received 
also, letters of kind and affectionate interest from Napoleon, who knew 
nothing of the plot, as well as from Marshal Ney and the minister Fouché ; 
they complained of his protracted absence from the army, and wrote that 
his beloved cavalry was impatient for his appearance on the Elbe ; and 
Fouche intimated that a peace would probably soon be concluded at 
Dresden, and that, if Murat were not present, his interests might be ex- 
cluded. 

His queen, having at length perceived the state of anxiety and irreso- 
lution in which he was plunged, used every endeavour to discover its 
cause, and she finally succeeded in inducing him to confide it to her. 
Caroline saw that there was not a moment to be lost; she was deeply 
attached to her brother Napoleon, and she was gifted with a more lively 
sense of honour and duty than her husband. She determined to save 
him from the shame and disgrace of betraying his benefactor. She caid 
nothing however on the merits of the scheme, for she knew that Joachim’s 
obstinate and irritable temper would become violent by contradiction ; 
but she strongly urged him to repair to the French camp on the Elbe 
with all possible speed, in order to look after his interests there, while 
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she, as regent in his absence, would take the steps on the re- 
turn of Jones from Ponza. The king consented, and left Naples on the 
next day. The ratification of the by England was brought in due 
time to Lord William Bentinck, but he had already learnt the departare 
of Murat, and he broke off all communication in consequence. The beau 
sabreur gathered new laurelsin Germany, but they did not bind his crown 
more firmly on his brows. The scheme of the Carbonari failed ; Murat 
lost his throne : and the servitude of Italy was again sealed. 

In Germany, under the title of tae Tagend Bund, or Bond of Virtue, 
the sect of the Carbonari was equally a renegade to its former doctrines ; 
and, being protected by the King of Prussia, it undermined there, as in 
Italy, the popular throne of Napoleon in the name of popular liberty. 
When that throue fell their apostasy was repaid, all over Europe, by exile, 
by dungeons, and by thescaffold. This disastrous experience opened 
their eyes to the wily policy of sovereigns, which was so often brought 
into play when they felt that they were struggling for their existence as 
such ; and it not only furnished a lesson for the future, but it inspired also 
an implacable desire for revenge. Their secret meetings became more 
active than ever, their ardent aspirations were again true to the cause of 
of the people and of liberty, and they soon became sufficiently formid- 
able to alarm both the papal and the imperial faction. Rome and Cwsar, 
forgetting their ancient Guelphic and Gbibelline rivalship in the common 
danger, formed an alliance against the Carbonari. The altar excommuni- 
cated, while the throne decimated them ; butthe popular hydra still lived 
to strike terror into the breasts of kings. The numbers of these fanati- 
cal conspirators were rapidly increasing ; and as one of the principal con- 
ditions enforced was, that every Carbonaro should have at all times in his 
possession a musket aud bayonet with twenty rounds of ball cartridge, 
they attained a degree of physical as well as moral strength which was 
by no means inconsiderable. On one occasion in the year 1821, ata ge- 
neral review of the Carbonari then at Paris, when they all received orders 
to pass through the Palais Royal, wearing a peculiar hat-band in order 
that they might be recoguised by their chiets, no less than 40,000 of them 
were counted. 

Some of the expressions used by the Carbonari originated in their first 
condition; for the political plotters of the time disguised themselves as 
makers and sellers of charcoal, and from this circumstance the sect deriv- 
ed its name. They held their meetings in the woods, under the pretext 
of uniting periodically for the purpose of selling their produce; and the 
conventicles of the Carbonari were thus called sales. They addressed each 
other by the title of good cousins,” and they extended this appellation 
even to the Almighty and to our Saviour, who, they impiously asserted, 
were also Carbonari. 

In their professed theories there were strange contradictions to their 
practice. For instance, they advocated equality and liberty as the only 
true bases of good government, and yet their own society was constituted 
on prinoiples of the most absolute supremacy of the few over the many ; 
discipline among them was so rigorous that its breach was punished by 
the knife of the assassin; and the nomination of their despotic oligarchy 
was the more anomalous inasmuch as it was elected by a small minority 
of their number. 

The Carbonari recognised each other by a peculiar mode of pressing 
the hand—by the fashion of their hat-bands—by a ridbon, tied in the 
button-hole, of the three colours of the Ausonian republic, green, red, and 
yellow—or by a blood-red neckcloth. This latter distinctive mark was 
only worn however by those who dared to defy the police, or by all at 
any particular time when some of their brethren had been executed: ard 
it represented not only a sign of mourning for the victims, but also a pledge 
of vengeance fur their blood. 

The organisation of the sect was admirable ae far as regards secrecy, 
caution, aud mystery. The high sale was hidden, and unknown to all its 
members, not even excepting the Carbonari of the minor sales. It elected 
the sectaries who composed it, and appointed the central sales, with 
which it was in constant communication. No lettersor writings of any 
kind were permitted, and agents were sent from one sale to another, 
bearing verbal messages or orders. The funds were disposed of, as re- 
quired, undera system of perfect control by the censors. Fines were in- 
flicted and punishments were awarded, the high sale being even invested 
with the power of passing sentence of death. Such executions were 
put in force by meaus of assassination, and the victims were generally 
traitors to the cause, or to the secrecy of the society. Besides the cen- 
tral sales, there were particular sales which received novices when first 
initiated, aud transacted business of minor importance. 

The ceremonies observed by the sect at their conventicles had been 
handed down from the must remote antiquity, and possessed a peculiar 
character, like those of the Freemasons, which inspired a degree ofawe 
and reverence borrowed from the solemnity of religious rites. They 

ave to their place of meeting, which was generally a vault or cavern, the 
form of a truncated triangle ; and it was illuminated by three mystical 
torches, representing the sun, the moon, andastar. The inner angle 


celebrated her past great. 98s, lamented her present supineness, and ana- 
thematised her oppressors. “ It was to purge the Italian soil,” it co - 
claded, “ that our ancestors, the first good cousins, founded the respect- 
able order of Carbonari. Exiled from the face of the earth, and afraid to 
appear in the light of the sun, Liberty and Equality took refuge in forests 
and caves We have sworn to deliver Ausonia. The timeis now at 
hand: the tocsin sounds, the people rise, and hencefortii Ausonia regeu- 
erated shall form one aaited aad flourishing family !” 

_ These are authentic details of the cape are and ceremonies of this 
singular society. They would be merely ridculous, did they not exhibita 
revolting display of sacrilegious presumption, and bad they not tended 
to overthrow the wholesome institutiona of social order and political 
authority. The perversion, both spiritual aud temporal, of these profave 
and anarchical conspirators operated in a most baneful manner on the 
rational and lawful element of progress, and it became in their ha nds an 
indiscriminate and unbounded spirit of change. 


. 





STEAM NAVIGATION IN INDIA. 


The following article is from a Londoa journal, and purports to review 
two books recently published. The first is an **‘ Account of some recent 
Improvements in the System of Navigating the Ganges by Iron Steam 
Vessels. By Albert Robiuson, Civil Engineer.”"—The second is called 
“Indian River Navigatioa—A Report. By John Bourne, Civil Engineer.” 


The annexation of the Punjaub to British India has given a bigh de- 
gree of interest to the subject of Steam Navigation with reference to the 
development of the resources of that rich tract, “ the country of the Five 
Rivers.” Originally the great highway of European Commerce with 
Central Asia, the Indus with its tribataries seems now to offer an avenue 
of communication with British [India which cannot be neglected, and to 
the enterprise of the English in Ladia fall scope for effurt. As hroad as 
the Mississippi, deeper even, and navigable over two or three thousand 
miles inclading its branches, the Indus may yet become to [ndia all that 
the Mississippi has been to America. Energy in the Goverament of the 
former couutry ouly is needed tor taking advantage of a vast system otf 
steain communication which Nature has made ready to its hand. 

The two works now before us, though independent publications,—and 
in some respects even taking different views,—coucur as to the capability 
which the great Indiau rivers possess of being navigated by steam. Both 
urge on the Government ot India, exertions greater than have hitherto been 
made in that direction. The priucipal difference between them is, that 
one is a record of improvemeuts already made in Indian steam naviga- 
tion—the other a suggestion of new plans bitherto untried. Mr. Albert 
Robinsoa gives us the bistory and description of a class of steam vessels, 
six or seven in number, which he has placed on the Ganges aud which 
are now working there,—and places before us the results of his experi- 
ence in respect of them:—Mr. Bourne lays before us the project of a 
system of boats by which he proposes to effect similar objects, and to 
curry them out to a greater extent. 

Before adverting to the improvements in the navigation of India ac- 
complished by one of our authors or to those projected by the other, it is 
fair thac we should state what the East India Company had previously 
done for the promotion of steam navigation ia thatcountry, They foand 
the introduction of steam to be indispensable to their communication 
with the vast territories in the basia of the Gauges, at a very early period 
alter the commencement of its general use here. We believe that to Mr. 
Peacock, the examiner, much ot the credit of establishing that naviga- 
tion, by means of shallow iron vessels, belongs; and so early as 1834 a 
regular line of Government steamers was established on the Ganges. 
The steamers did nut themselves carry passengers or goods,—but towe d 
barges or accommodation vessels: and this system, though not in use in 
modera times, had its advantages in the infancy of steam navigation. 
Our readers may possibly remember that on the rivers of America there 
used to be double or joiated boats,—one carrying the engine and boiler, 
the other having a series of state-rooms. For many years this plan of 
towing vessels has been used with benefit to the Government and the 
community of India; and the East India Company deserve credit for the 
extent to which they succeeded by these means in opening up the navi- 
gation of the Gangete 

The disadvantages of this double or towing system are, nevertheless, 
found in practice to be many and considerabie,—especially where in- 
creased speed is to be maintained and rapid currents are to be encoun- 
tered. Two boats in conjunction must in all cases be slower and worse 
formed for motion through the water than one; aud in rapid currents the 
former are found quite vamanageable,—the stream often carrying them 
in different directions, and sometimes doubling them round on each other 
with violent concussions. These evils led to their abandonment in Ameri- 





was called the Orient, ard the seat of the Venerable was placed there. 
This functionary was the president of the assembly, and at Rome, where 
they had their head-quarters, he bore the additional titles ofGrand Master 
Grand Elect of the Order. The entrance was the Occident, and it was 

defended during the sittings by two of the superior officers, armed with 

golden sabres shaped like flamesof fire, in imitation of the angels at the 

gate of Eden. On the rightand on the left of the Venerable were two 

divisions bearing the names of the Meridian and the Septentrion, and the 

initiated took their places in either according to their rank. They sat in 

two lines, and atthe upper end of each stood aa armed officer entrasted 

with the preservation of good order; these were styled the first and 

second scouts. At one extremity of the meridian, and near the throne, 
stood the rostrum or pulpit, which was adorned with richly embroidered 
hangings. The seats were all furnished with ample red cloth covers be- 
spangled with flames of gold, and the walls were hung with light blue 
tapestry and symbolical paintings. The adepts were invested with the 
vohen of the order, which consisted of a blue tunic and along black toga 
with a broad belt round the waist, in which an axe and a dagger were 
placed; and they wore sandals and red turbans like those of the patri- 
archs, The grand master was distinguished by a tri-coloured scarf, as 
they intended that the flag of the Ausonian republic should be red, green, 
and yellow; and three emblematic jewels were attached to the scarf, 
representing a green globe, a golden sun, and a blue triangle, which lat- 
ter they held to be the image of the Creator. 

These singular accoutrements gave to their solemn assembly a mixed 
character, half warlike and half sacerdotal, which was also kept up in 
the style of their debates. The business of their meetings was opened 
by a prayer pronounced from the throne, to whichall responded by clap- 
ping their hands. It was composed of the following strange and almost 
profane exclamations : 

“ To the glory of our good cousin the Lord of the Universe! We pray 
to you to protect us in our august labours. And may peaceand union, O 
great , reign among us!” 

The grand master then went through certain forms, which always pre- 
ceded their discussions, He said, 

“ Good cousin first scout, what hour is it?” 

This officer answered, “ Venerable grand elect, the tocsin sounds on 
all sides and re-echoes even in the depths of our grotto; methinks it isthe 
signal of the great awakening of free men, and it is midnight,” 

The grand master rejoined, “Good cousin second scout, at what hour 
should our mysterious labours commence 2” 

The second scout replied, “ At midnight, venerable grand elect ; when 
the masses ofthe people, awakened by the good cousin directors, rise 

inst tyranny.” 
The president then addressed the brothers bearing the flaming 
swords. 

“ Good cousins, guardians of our asylum, are you sure that no profane 

reon - entered it, that all those met at this sale are really Car- 

nari 

“ Yes, venerable grand elect,” answered the guards ; “ the introducers 
have done their duty, and there exist neither profane persons nor unini- 
tiated at this sale.” 

The grand master then exclaimed, “ Since all is so well disposed, I 
invite you, my good cousins, to assist me in opening our nocturnal la- 
bours by celebrating with me the septuple advantages. Rise, my good 
cousins! To the Creator of the universe! To Christ, sent by him on earth 
to establish philosophy, liberty, and equality ! To his apostles and prea- 

chers ! To Saint Tibaldo, our patron! To Francis I., protector of the 
order! To the eternal downfal of all tyranny! To the rising of the peo- 
ple, and to endless liberty !”’ 

After this sevenfold doxology, the sale was declared to be open ; 
the members sat down, and the laboars commenced by a harangue 
from the orator. He was thus called to the rostrum by the grand 
master— 

“ Star of our nocturnal assembly, good cousin our orator, speak !”’ 

He then commenced a discourse which was merely a formulary calcu- 
lated to excite the patriotism and revolutionary ardour of the meeting. 
It began in general with a glowing description of the simplicity of the 
Saturnian age. It bewailed the first usurpations of power and the first 
instances of tyranny. It passed in review the different historical phases 


ca,—where the towing system for the first class of boats has ceased to 
exist. 

Mr. Robinson had, it appears, been professionally occupied as a practi- 
cal engineer in America before he was sent to India ; and on seeing the 
noble rivers in the latter country, he could not avoid contrasting the 
speed and power of the American boats with those of India. In the rivy- 
ers he saw that Nature had done much—and he felt how much more 
might have been done by Man. What he did was very characteristic of 
the enterprising Englishman. He determined that the Ganges should 
have vessels as good, as large, and as fast as those of America,—and he 
resolved to combine with these qualities the solidity, strength and safety 
of English manufacture. He made repeated voyages up and down the 
Ganges,—measured all the awkward turns of the river where he 
was told it would be impossicable for his large vessels to pass, 
—fathomed all the channe!s and gauged all the shallows for 800 miles in 
length; and, having made up his mind that his object was practicable 
and valuable, he set about at once carrying it into ettect. 

In India enterprises of this kind are not easy. There are the apathy 
born of climate, the disposition to believe in things as they are, the igno- 
rance of natives, and the inertia of Europeans under a vertical sun, to 
contend against. Mr. Robinson, however, found a few friends to co-ope- 
rate with him,—and, better still, be helped himself. He prepared plans 
of suitable vessels of a length and power and speed greatly exceeding 
those heretofore used,—sent them home to England,—had them executed 
at the works originally built by Mr. Fairbairn on the Thames,—and pro- 
cured the boats und engines to be packed up in little pieces and sent out 
to India. There, with native workmen only, he put them together, 
worked them successfully, and obtained a speed and power of carrying 
cargo and passengers that have fully realized all the expectations which 
he had held out. He continued his efforts until, as we have said, not less 
than six or seven uf these improved vesse!s were placed on the Ganges :— 
which they now navigate with speed and regularity. 

Of all this, and much more relating to the subject, Mr. Robinson’s 
book is a simple straightforward narrative. Without pretension as a 
literary treatise, it is an intelligent and interesting record of engineering 
experience; and will serve at this conjuncture to supply important data 
to plans for extending the benefits of steam navigation to India, whether 
ou the Ganges or on the Five Rivers of Western India. 

It is fair, again, to mention that the East India Company have not been 
idle spectators ot the improvements of steam navigation. Already they 
have ordered several experimental voyages on the Indus and its tributa- 
ries. They have now several steam-boats on that river; and, although 
these have neither the speed nor the size necessary for that navigation, 
they have served to prove what is wanting and what may be expected 
from improved means. We donot kuow if the Company intend to estab- 
lish a system of steam navigation on the Indus; but if they do, these 
records of recent improvements seem to indicate some changes of system 
which may be introduced with certainty and success,—especially in the 
substitution of long, fast, powerful vessels for the slow ones hi herto 
adopted. Mr. Robinson strongly urges the propriety of Government 
adopting his large vessels in their navigation of the Indus:—one of these 
being capable of conveying a regiment of soldiers and their baggage 
along the river at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

The nature and extent of the uavigation of the Ganges is given in the 
following passages :— 

“ Course of the Navigation.—The navigation of the Ganges between Allahabad 
and Calcutta is a most curious and interesting subject, about whicha great deal 
might be written, but a very brief notice will suffice here. * * The course of 
the navigation, starting from Allahabad downwards, fullows the main streain of 
the Ganges at both seasons for a distance of 580 miles, to the point where the 
Bhaugruttee formsaseparate channel. In the high-water season the navigation 
is then by way of the Bhaugruttee for a distance of 138 miles to Nudya, where it 
enters the Hooghly. Inthe Hooghly, its course down to Calcutta is 68 miles,— 
total 787 miles. In the low-water season, instead of entering the Bhaugruttee as 
above, the course of the navigation continues its way down the main stream of the 

Ganges for a distance from Allahabad of 696 miles to the Goaree channel, which 
diverges to the right or south-west-ward ; through the Goaree and the Barashee 
it pursues its course for 162 miles, till the delta of the Soonderbunds is reached. 
Through the crooked and many-named channels of the Soonderbunds it runs for 
220 miles, till it unites with the Hooghly at Mud Point, below Calcutta. Itthen 
ascends the Hooghly to Calcutta by the Ship channel, 69 miles,—total, 1,147 miles. 





of the ancient and modern republics, and coming at length to Italy, it 


During the period of high water or inundation already mentioned, the navigation 
presents few difficulties beyond the force of the current to vessels ascending the 
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river. which now averages a velocityof 4 miles anhour for the whole distance 

and is re equently met running at 6 and 7 per hour, while at afew points its veloci. 
ty reaches 8 miles anhour, This, although it would be of no moment to a power. 
‘ul steamer, is a serious one to the native boats and to st 8 not adapted to en. 
counter suchacurrent. The descent is of course facilitated by the current. At 
this season there is depth of water over the shallowed parts of the river for a ves- 
sel of almost any dimensions and draught. The Ganges is now a magnificent 
highway of trafic, worthy of one of the most populous and productive regions on 
the face of the globe. For the greater partof the low-water or dry season, the 
Ganges is not navigable tor vessels of mach draught; as although in many inter. 
mediate distances between towns upon its banks there is ample depth of water, it 
is of course necessary in the through navigation that the vessel should pa3s over 
all the shoals and sand-bars; upon many of these the depth, as before stated, va- 
ries from only 34 to 5 feet, and in a particularly dry season, during April and May 
it may be found even under 3 feet. Now it is that the great difficulties of the 
navigation are experienced. From the changeableness of the shoals and channels, 
and the intricacy of the latter, vessels of every kind are in constant danger of run- 
ning aground, and nothing but the greatest vigilance of the commander and pilot 
can keep a steamer from running upon the sand-banks, from whence she is dis- 
lodged with much exertion, and frequently after great loss of time. Native boats 
getting upon a bank or shoal at this season, and when the river happens to be fall- 
ing, are sometimes, from the want of energy ofthe native character, left high and 
dry upon the sand by the water receding, where they remain till the next rainy 
season. In descending with the current, the liability of vessels to run aground is 
far greater than in going up stream, as the ripple caused by the bar or shoal does 
not discover itself so much upon the upper side as the lower side of the bar, and 
as the vessel’s progress with the current isso much more rapid. When the ground 
istaken by a vessel coming down too, she is more diflicult to get off, the chances 
being that she must be ‘ worked over’ the bar or shoal in order to get her afloat 
again. The velocity of the current of the Ganges is less atthis period than during 
the rainy season, the average between Allahabad and Rajmahal probably not ex. 
ceeding 2} miles per hour, The only difficulties met with in navigating the Soon- 
derbunds arise from the narrowness of the channel and acuteness of the angles 
formed byit. These obstacles, however, apply only to steamers in tuPning the 
bends. ‘The tide governs the current, which is’sluggish, and of course alternate. 
ly flows up from as well as down to the sea. Notwithstanding all the impediments 

which nature has placed in the way of the navigation of the Ganges in the low- 

water or dry season, it is still even then available for carrying on the traffic of the 
country to an extent that the resources of science and capital would find it no 
easy task to provide a substitute for. 

* T'raffic.—The traflic on the Ganges, could itbe precisely stated, would pro. 
bably appear exaggerated ; but no means exist of ascertaining it with any approxi- 
mation to exactness. A statement of the river tonnage arriving at or departing 
from Calcutta would give but a very limited view of the subject, —leaving out, as 
it would do, the intermediate traffic between some of the principal cities and marts 
of India. ‘The face of the broad stream may be seen sometimes covered with 
whole fleets of river craft. Atthe Jungeepore toll, on the Bhaugratiee, the only 
point except Calcutta where there is any return made, the number of these ves- 
sels which passed was, in the year 1844,—50,320 boats, the tonnage of which was 
upwards of three quarters ofa million tons. The articles enumerated consisted 
of grain, pulse, salt, sugar, indigo, cotton, saltpetre, oil, seeds, mangoes, vegeta- 
bles, coals, lime, fire-wood, straw, &c., &c., &c. Inthe above, no account is taken 
of vessels with Government troops, stores, or ammunition, nor of opium. The 
number of river craft arriving at Calcutta by the Soonderbund rivers, upon which 
toll was collected in 1844, amounted to 125,000 boats or an average of 340 per day, 
—the total tonnage of which is abouta million anda quarter tons, ‘The traffic at 
these two poinis alone added together (which it is fair todo) amount to upwards 
of 2,000000 tons, or four times as much as the whole seatraffic in ships to and from 
Calcutta ; no account was taken of boats under the burthen of 23 maunds. The 
returns from the Government Inland Steam Depariment, in the same year 13844, 
gave 39 voyages, carrying 45,500 packages of goods, besides treasure, and 2,500 
passengers, and show a return of upwards of £56,000, From Mirzapore, a great 
marton the Ganges, it is reckoned that 18,000 tons of cotton, 2,000 tons of sugar, 
1,000 tons of saltpetre, 1,500 tons of indigo and 1,300 tons of shell-lec and lac-dye, 
are annually seat down to Calcutta; whiist there is received at Mirz “pore from 
Calcutta, yearly, 8,000 tons of metal and hardware, 5,000 bales of twist, 3,000 
packages of British silk and cotton goods, and 10,000 packages of other piece 
goods. ‘The far greater part of the enormous traflic on the Ganges is carried on by 
means of the native cratt.’’ 

Tho general features of Mr. Robinson's plan are as follows :— 


“Up to 1844, no attempt had been made by private parties to follow the exam- 
ple set by the East India Company, and the navigation of the Ganges by native 
river boats and the steamers of the Government of India remained such as has 
been described. In that year the writer arrived in India, and. after the examina- 
tion of the subject referred to, and communicating his views to his friends,a 
Company was formed for establishing and running a line of iron steamers upon 
his plans for conveying freight and passengers between Calcutta and Allahabad or 
Mirzapore, and to which was given the name of the GAnGes STEAM NAVIGATION 
Company. The Ganges Company decided to order three steamers in the first in- 
stance, but shortly afterwards increased the number to five, and entrusted the 
writer's firm to supply them. The views which guided him in laying down the 
design of the new steamers were these :—Ist. Thatthe time required by Govern- 
ment steamers for performing the distance was excessive, and that it should be 
done in one-half the time, in order to develope fully the advantages of Steam Navi- 
gation ;—consequently, that higher speed was necessary for the new steamers. 
2nd. That the speed was not attainable upon the double vessel, or tug system; 
and consequently, that the engines and cargo should go into a single vessel of ade- 
quate size and suitable form, 3rd. That the single vessel system 's more economl- 
cal of power than the double vessel or tug system; that is to say,a single steamer, 
capable of carrying a weight of 100 tons, will not require as many horses’ power 
to propel it at any given speed as two vessels carrying between them 100 tons. * * 
4th. That the greater length and breadth of vessel or larger area thus requisite 
could navigate the Soonderbunds, could be made manageable under the difficul- 
ties of the river, and could be constructed of suitable strength and lightness of 
draught. 5th, That in the same measure that the time of the voyage is shorten- 
ed, the number of voyages in a year are increased, You either then augment the 
profits, or can lower the rate for carrying freight and passengers with an equal 
profit, and a corresponding benefit to the public. 6th. That a single large and 
powerful steamer could take a heavy extra cargo during the rainy season of tour 
months annually, when there is ample depth ot water in every part of the river. 
7th, That as respects passengers, by placing the passenger cabins upon deck, and 
‘forward’ of the machinery and funnel, litle annoyance or heat from that source 
would be experienced. In conformity with these views, it was determined that 
the first two of the new steamers should be adapted both for cargo and passen- 
gers, and have condensing engines; and the three others for cargo or freight only, 
with non-condensing engines.”” 





The first establishment of Mr. Robinson’s steam-vessels on the Ganges 
is stated at page 49 of his book. The vessels there described are of a 
very large class,—nearly 200 feet iong and 30 feet wide; and he has a 
stili larger class, 250 feet long, and 40 feet wide, designed for cargo only. 
These carry from 400 to 600 tons of cargo, according to tha depth of 
water. 


4 

“When the size of the Ganges river and the large volume of water poured 
down by it, even in the dry season, are mentioned, persons unacquainted with the 
rivers of India are apt to smile incredulously on its being added that the depth in 
the channel in many places does not exceed 3 feet 6 inches or4 feet in the dry sea- 
son. The fact, however,cannot be doubted for amoment. Again, whea it is con- 
sidered that a steamer that can carry only itself at 2 feet 6 inches draught, shall 
carry 200 tons at 3 feet 6 inches, 400 tons at 4 feet 6 inches, it will be perceived 
that the last foot is worth the other three and a half. A consequence flowing 
from this ie, that with the first-named draught of water, the steamer, if dependent 
upon freight, could only be run ai a loss ; with the second, would probably pay @ 
profit; and with the third, would return alarge profit. * * The importance of in- 
creased depth, thus shown to be so great, naturally leads to the inquiry whether it 
is practicable to obtain it, and if it be practicable, whether at an expense that could 
be met. * * It has already been stated that the bed of the river is composed of 
sand; the exceptions (of which there are a few) do not affect the question, because 
there is abundance of depth over the hard parts of its bed. This candy formation, 
which is the cause of the evil of the extreme shallowness, affords facilities for 
remedying it; and the deepening of the channel, where necessary, without per- 
manent or costly engineering works, is a task which the author believes to be per- 
fectly practicable. All that is wanted isto aidthe slow but certain powers of Na- 
ture by the application of scientific skill and practical experience, combined with 
the cheap labour and the simple ‘means and appliances’ already in existence in 
India, and with, in some places, the steam engine applied to machinery afloat. In 
some places the improvements might be effected in a single season, ~~ in 
other cases years of steady perseverance in the necessary measures would be re- 
quired; and even when the deepening is accomplished, the same yea her 
be continued in a lesser degree, in order to secure what may pe een — 
The principles upon whict: these views are based, are—Ist. T me — e 
Ganges holas in suspension the fine sand with which it + eye the s . ows, the 
bars, and the banks. 2nd, That just in the measure that = water is “7 nag 
tation, (whether by the natural action of the current or ot wh means, a ob pm 
more or less of this fine sand in suspension. 3rd. That Wherever the eee 
exceeds a certain degree at aay spot, there the water is Conpeas Pave By eT his 
at any spot it is minus this degree of agitation, there the wacer . shoaling. This 
is aptly itlustrated by a circumstance of common ——— to the ge cuenaioes. 
From the great length of one of these vessels, when it gets aes — a shal- 
low in an oblique position with respect to the direction of the current, the aoe 
on the side where the velocity is increased by the obstruction of the vessel be- 
comes ina little time deeper, and a channel is formed which generally enables her 
to be got off; and on the other, or lee side, where the velocity of the current is di- 
minished, it shoals up so that in a few hours (should the vessel remain fast so 
long) a sand bank makes its appearance above the surface of the water, upon 
which one may jump out. But an example of what was done by very amall 
means, in an instance that came within the author’s knowledge, will serve to show 
more definitely what might be done to improve the navigation by adequate mea- 
sures. Inthe month of April (the worst part of the dry season) in 1847, at a place 
a few miles above Benares, the water had gradualiy shallowed to 2 feet 6 inches. 
Upon this shoal several of the Government steamers, as well as the new steamer 
Benares, stuck fast, and met with much detention before getting over. Being 
near a military station, the officer in command of it took great interest in the pro- 
ceedings of getting off the Benares ; and after she had passed down, he in the eet 
spirited manner (acting upon the writer's suggestion, that some good result a 
be produced by manual interposition) collected a number of natives, whom he ‘ ‘ 
rected so skilfully to disturb the sand at the bottom of the water with pointe 
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ti ays, so much of the sand had been carried away 
o oy! poocoge Soy Predebry tons 4 the shoal of 4} feet deep, and amply wide 
yas peo thus formed. This channel then remained open during the rest 
for — season, and the steamers passed through it without once grounding. 
- ent the Indian Government seriously turn its attention to the truly important 
Shoul f improving the Navigation of the Ganges, it would be highly desirable, 
rege - to Sosaia something like a guarantee for the carrying out of the great 
= od when carried out, for its being preserved in at least an equally avai able 
work,one the principle of making the remuneration of the Engineer in-chief 
ee with the amount of good effected rather than with the curation of 
reo was adopted from the first, and continued ever afterwards. The field is 
-_— and vast, let a fit labourer be selected to operate in it, and let him be paid 
age k, and that liberally. The means of effecting the contemplated im- 
for his Work, Rate ; id ist already in 
ments would not be wanting: they may indeed be said to exist a yin 
" collected on the boats passing through the Bhaugruttee to the amouut of 
16,0000. and through the Soonderbunds to the amount of 17,000. per Cer saat 
even additional tolls would be readily and freely paid both by the _— rs 
and the Steain traffic for real improvements iw the navigation ; but, as _ y = 
served, permanent and costly engineering works are Ls eagerness an i aa 
lieved the outlay required would be very moderate, whilst enormous goo 
country would be the result : d ; 

It taus appears that the energy and enterprise of a re tan se weeny 
unaided by Government and even experiencing —— _— t —? 
competitors, huve been successfal in greatly improving the sys ~~ : na - 
gating the Ganges. Mr. Robinsoa has showa in what way the rulers 
India may henceforth proceed to carry out the navigation not only of that 
river, but of the Indus, of the Five Rivers, and of other large navigable 
streams of the coautry. Whether or not railways may be profitably es 
tablished in Ladia remains to be seen; but itis proved that waterways 
exist which can, by means of large and powertul boats, be rendered avail- 
able at once fora system of steam communication at a velocity of from 
10 to 12 miles an hour We see no reasou why by an extension of the 
same system a speed of 15 miles an hour may not be attained. ' 

Ou the Indas there seems little more of difficulty than is experienced 
on the Ganges ‘Toe current 1s more rapid,—and therefore speed and 

ower are the more requisite; but for about 500 miles there are not less 
than 5 feet of water,—and therefore no obstacle exists up co that point 
for even the largest class of vessels quoted. Beyond that, the smaller 
class will be etfective for 500 miles more. ; 

Mr. Soarae’s pamphlet consists of a report made by him to a party of 
centlemen in Euglaod interested in the enterprise of extending steam 
navigation in Ludia by private f unds. It would seem that there is abun 
dant scope for both the exertions of the East India Company and the 
evergy of ind:viduals, From Mr. Bourne's book it will be gathered that 
there is ample room and demand on the Godavery aud the Nerbudda 
Rivers, as well as on the Ganges and Indus, to open up avenues of exten- 
sive mercautile commuuication. He proposes that four vessels of a yet 
lighter coustraction and less draught of water than any that have hither- 
to been made should be constructed, 80 us to navigate the upper reaches 
of those shallow streams that have not yet been touched by steam navi- 
gation; and that these should sail on as little as twelve inches of water, 
—with wheels to help them off or over sandbanks when requisite. 
Here is a new field for enterprise and experiment which doves not inter- 
fere with auything already established,—bat will, if successful, extend 
steam navigation to points, as we have said, hitherto uuvisited by it. Mr. 
Bourne has been in India as an engineer of one of the proposed railroads ; 
and having examined the country well, has returned with the opinion 
that for many years to come steam navigation must play a mach more 
important part in the tratlic of India than the railway system :—tfirst, be- 
cause the rivers exist while the railways do not,—secondly, because the 
economy of water conveyance will exceed that of railways. 

Mr. Bourne's pamphlet contains much interesting information regard- 
ing the traffic of the Indian rivers,—showing the probability of a large 
return for skilful enterprise ou their waters. As a specimen of the mat- 
ter of interest which its pages present, we give the following passage oa 
the colonization of Cashmere. 

“Though not falling strictly within the business of this report, I nevertheless 
take occasion to meution, that perhaps one of the main advantages of the establish- 
ment of Steam Navigation upon the Ludus is the facility it would atford for coloni- 
zing Cashmere, and other contiguous districts in the hills, with an English popu- 
lation, holding their lands by a military teuure. Such a Colony would constitute 
a great foriress, that would overawe the whole of central Asia, and obviate the 
necessity of having so large a standing army inthe Punjaub. And as the climate 
of Cashmere is oue that would be congenial to the English constitution, and as 
Steam Navigation upon the Indus and Jailum would render the country easily 
approachable, it may be presumed that there would not be much difficulty in the 
establishinent of a colony in the manner suggested. Cashmere is about 120 miles 
long and about 20 miles broad, and is encircled by a range of lofty mountains, 
vhrough one of which the Jailam has worn a passage, and which chasm constitutes 
a pass or gate by which the valley is entered from the Punjaub. The population 
which, twenty tive years ago, was 800,000, is now only 200,000; and the oppres- 
sion of the Sikhs, who conquered the country in 1819, has been such as to have 
nearly extinguished trade of every kind. The natives of the country are a most 
ingenious people, but have lost their martial spirit during a long course of oppres- 
sion; and there are large tracts of rice land which would be available for setters, 
and for the produce of which a ready outlet would be affurded. Cashmere sup 
plies the whole of India with saffron, and its attar of roses is much superior to the 
Persian, or to tiat of any other country. Rice is grown with grea: success, and 
also maize, gram, wheat, barley, and millet; and the whole of the fruits and vege- 
tables usual in England are producible in great perfection. The country is also 
favourable to the production of silk, The shawls of Cashmere find their way in 
to all countries, and fire arms and cutlery of a most perfect description are made 
by the native artisans. The paper of Cashmere is finer than that made in India; 
the lacquered ware is highly valued; and the production of the lapidaries in rock 
crystal and chalcedony display much taste and skill. Whether as regards the salu- 
brity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, the docile ingenuity of its inhabitants, 
or the strengta of its position, Cashmere seems to be pointed out as an eligible site 
fora colony which would constitute a bulwark against the invasion of India from 
the north-west, and at the same tine overawe India and the Punjaub by the spec- 
tacle of a litile England on the frontier, following the ordinary avocations of peace, 
but prepared for war on any emergency. The most economical mode of estab- 
lishing an English colony in the manner suggested would probably be, to recruit 
an army for India in England, on the understanding that, after a certain period of 
service, the whole army, both oflicers and men, should be settled in Cashmere, 
receiving each a tract of land on the condition that he and his descendants should 
de ready to do military service for it when required. It might be a further ad 
vantage if the persons thus settling were to form alliances with the Syah Posh, a 
people of the Hindoo Koosh inhabiting Kaftirstan, lying on the north of Cabool, 
and who are reputed to be the descendants of the Greeks settled at Bactra by 
Alexander. The Syah Posh are a fair and handsome people, and for ages have 
held their country, in spite of the combined machinations of the Mahometan na- 
ions around to dispossess them of it; and the alliance of this people would be 
tantamount to the establishment of another colony in the mountains north of Ca- 
bool, whereby the ultimate occupation of the valley of Cabool and of the Pass of 
Bamian would be facilitated, should that measure appear desirable at any future 
time- It will be obvious io the most cursory observer, that while the establish- 
ment of Steam Navigation upon the Indus would facilitate the colonization of 
Cashmere and the Himalaya, the establishment of such colonies would, in return, 
necessarily augment the Indus trade; and it is only with reference to its opera- 
ton upon the indus trade that the question has here to be considered. Apart, 
however, from the accession of trade due to this cause, the fact of establishing 
a the Indus steamers of the kind proposed would increase the demands of the 

unjaub for such articles as woollen cloths, locks, hinges and screws, and copper, 
re and other metals. It does not appear probable that the cotton fabrics of that 
sg Bag 6 any apomgee pe ie by those of England, which, though 
ingly pet oe 60 TRlOm OF 80 Wel AC apted to aclimate which, in winter, is exceed- 

Tue East India Company may be congratulated on the great and rapid 
€xtension of mercantile intercourse and wealth which these volumes ap- 
~ to promise for their territories—especially for their new acquisition. 

ley have aunexed a country already threaded by great ways of com- 
Munication iu districts rich in agricultural means, and capable of raising 

ons cate es all the valuable products of a tropical clime. Sa- 
Tae Saas Desig equally to find here a congenial soil and climate. 
pn thn 7 ns any Any it would seem, to avail :hemselves of their re- 
named sidlaaias rich are ready to their hand,—in order that the bless. 
an cor a on may follow rapidly on the path of war and conquest, 
people of that great Oriental continent may be enabled to 


enjoy in the highest degree t Ran seal F ae oa 
ee g he beneficent rule of wise and virtuous Eng- 





THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE—EARLY VOYAGES. 

The following remarks on the nautic i 
pecially of their doings in the aoe ws owed 
‘2a recent London Journal on a book published with the following title. 


Pea a ania ee the North-West in search of a Passage to Ca- 
lene a . any! : me. ith Selections from the Early Records of the 
y Thane * mast nda vompany, and from MSS. in the British Museum. 
ys s Rundall, Esq. Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 
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what was already known. Passages omitted by Hakluyt and Purchas 
have been restored; entire documents relating to Baffin, of which Paur- 
chas made no use, have been published for the first time ; and his mem- 
ory has been very successfully vindicated from the attack of the late Sir 
John Barrow, who not only proposed to expunge, but in his own book ac- 
tually did expunge, ‘ Baffia’s Bay” from the map. Mr. Rundall has ad- 
ded some new voyages; enriched the narratives by curious nautical and 
statistical particulars, throwing light upon the seamanship, marine econo- 
my, and prices of the Elizabetban and Stuart epochs; and illustrated the 
old expeditions by quotations from modern voyagers, confirming the ac- 
curacy and the exertions of their predecessors. 

Indeed, when the map of North Polar discoveries up to 1631, prefixed 
to Mr. Rundall’s volume, is compared with a map of the latest date, one 
is surprised to see how little faith and a zealous sense of duty left for sci- 
ence to accomplish with all appliances and means to boot. When Baffin 
in 1606 reached the end of the bay which bears his name, he penetrated 
as far to the Northward as seems possible for vessels in those Polar regions. 
If, repulsed by ice and misled by appearances, he pronounced an er- 
roneous opinion upon Lancaster Sound, Sir John Ross came to the 
sam? conclusion as to the absence of a passage; though Parry after- 
wards, in 1819, discovered a way, and the direct one, as seems now 

roved, into the Northera Arctic Ocean. The quaint old navigator i'ox, 
in 1631, advanced within three degrees of the strait of the Fury and 
Hecla, amid the difficult navigation of Hudson’s Bay, Southampton 
Island, and Prince William’s Land ; but it took several successive ex- 
plorations to connect this passage with the Arctic Ocean, through the 
Gulf of Boothia and Prince Regent's Inlet. In fact, the discovery of the 
North-west Passage, or, practically speaking, the geography of the re- 
gion, was only completed by degrees and as the Hudson Bay Company 
extended their posts. Without these as a base of operations, and the 
combination of land and sea expeditions by means of boats, the Arcti> 
Ocean could never have been explored, or the coast surveyed from Icy 
Cape to Lancaster Sound: so, after all, the Company did something to- 
wards fulfilling one condition of their charter, though they were nearly 
two centuries about it. 

The popular attraction of this volume is probably not so great as that 
of its predecessors. The old navigators were more eminent in deeds 
than words, and except in circumstances of great difficulty and danger 
their narrative is rather bald. Even then the effect of their heroism 
is injured through their want of elocution. They bear themselves as 
men iu “ suffering all that suffer nothing’’; and the imagination, informed 
from other sources, must often supply what their words fail to furnish. 
The greater part of the interest of the volume is historical, or curious. 
The historical interest liesin its complete view of voyages undertaken 
in apparent defiance of the powers of Nature, and fora purpose whuse 
utility ceased when the advance of geographical knowledge and the im- 
provements of mechanical navigation rendered the enterprise possible; 
since, even if the North-west passage were su open as to be practicable 
for commercial purposes, time would not now be saved or danger avoided 
by avoiding the voyage round the Cape. The curious interest isin the 
glimpses given of the manners of the times, the light thrown upon 
naval business and discipline, and the statistics of price in respect to 
ships and stores. 

There are scattered passages in the volume of great interest, and the 
adventure of Captain James in 1631-32 is interesting throughvut ; not as 
a voyage, but for the terrible sutterings of the company, and the manly 
uncomplaining spirit with which they were borne. The expedition was 
fitted out by some merchants of Bristol, in a vessel uot qualified for the 
service, and not very well provided for such a voyage. Fox, who fell in 
with and dined en board this vessel in Hudson’s Bay, was so incommo- 
ded by the water thrown in, that he quaintly observes, ‘‘sauce would not 
have been wanted if there had been roast mutton’; and doubts ** whe- 
ther it were better forJames and his company to be impounded amongst 
ice, where they might be kept from putrefaction by piercing ayre, or in 
open sea, to be kept sweet by being thus daily pickled.” He describes 
James pretty much in the terms of lago delineating Cassio—as proving 
himself by his conversation to be “a practitioner in mathematics, but no 
seaman.’ There appears to have been some truth in this criticism; for, 
by systematically hugging the shore, James was entangled iu the ice, and 
his vessel received damage, while by iil luck or bad management she 
struck several times on sunken rocks. Atlength, what with the lateness 
of the season, the state of the ship, and the position where she was at the 
Sovthern extremity of Hudson’s Bay, it was resolved to beach the vessel, 
aud winter on an island. And now the courage, patience, and piety of 
the captain, were conspicuous. He might not be equal in seamanship to 
some of his distinguished predecessors, but no seaman could have better 
guarded against the coming winter, with the means at his disposal, (for 
part of his stores were in the ship and could not be got at,) and he was 
manfully seconded by his crew. They built wooden houses; and,’ 
though ill-protected against the weather, struggled through nine months, 
from October to July, in a manner worthy of all honour. The cold he 
thus describes. 

“Since now Ihave spoken so much of the cold, I hope it will not be taken ill, 
if I ina few words make it some way appear to our readers. We make three 
differences of the cold, all according to the places , in our house, inthe woods, 
and in the open airin our going to the ship. or the last, it would be sometimes 
so extreme, that it was almust unindurable ; no clothes were proof against it, no 
motion could resist it ; it would so freeze the hair onthe eyelids, that we could 
not see ; and I verily believe that it would have stifled a man in a very few 
hours. We daily found by experience that the cold in the woods would freeze 
our faces, or any part of our flesh that was bare ; but it was notso mortifying as the 
other. Our house, on the outside, was covered two-thirds parts with snow ; and 
on the inside, frozen and hung with icicles. The cloths on our beds would be 
covered with hoar-frost ; which in this habitation was not fartrom the fire. The 
cook's tubs, wherein he watered his meat, standing abouta yard fromthe fire, and 
which he all day long plied with snow water ; yet, in the night season, whilst he 
sleeped but on the watch, they would be firm frozentothe very botom. And 
therefore he was forced to water his meatina brass kettle, close adjoining to the 
fire. And Ihave many times both seen and felt, by putting my hands into it, that 
side which was next the fire very warm, and the other side aninch frozen. The 
chirurgeon, who had hung his bottles of sirrups, and other liquid things, as con- 
veniently as he could to preserve them, had them all frozen. Our vinegar, oil, 
and sack, which we had in small casks in the heuse, were all firm frozen.”? 

The account of the state to which a part of the crew was rdeuced to. 
wards the spring by the scurvy, may vie with any picture of that once 
terrible disease. 

“Many of our men complained of infirmities : some of sore mouths, all the 
teeth in their heads being loose, their gums swoln with blackrotten flesh, which 
every day was to be cut away ; the pain was was so great that they could not eat 
their ordinary meat. Others complained of pains in their heads and their breasts ; 
some, of weakness in their backs ; others, of aches in their thighs and knees ; and 
others, of swellings in their legs. Thus were two-thirds of the company under 
the chirurgeon’s hands; and yet nevertheless they were forced to work daily, and 
go abroad to fetch wood and timber, notwithstanding most of them had no shoes to 
puton. Their shoes, upon their coming vo the fire out of the snow, were burnt 
and scorched upon their feet ; andourstore-shoes were allsunk inthe ship. In 
this eecessity, they made this shift, to bind clouts about their feet; and endea 
voured by that poor help the best they could to perform their duties.” 

* . * ~ * 

“We had three sorts of sick men; those that could not move, nor turn them- 
selves intheir beds, who must be tended like infants; others were,as it were, 
crippled with aches; and others, that were something better. Most had sore 
mouths. You may now ask me, how these infirm men could work? I will tell 
you Oursurgeon, who was a diligent and sweet-conditioned man as ever I saw, 
would be up betimes inthe morning; and whilst he picked their teeth, and cut 
away the pieces of flesh from their gums, they would bathe their thighs, knees, 
and legs. The manner of this was thus; there was no tree, bud, or herb, but we 
made trial of it; and this being first boiled in a kettle, and then put in a small tub 
and basons, they put it under them, and covered them with cloths upon it. This 
so molified the grieved parts, that though, when they rose out of their beds, they 
would be so crippled that they could scarce stand, yet after this was done half an 
hovr, they would be able to go (and go they must) to wade through the snow to 
the ship, and about other business. By vight they would be as bad again; and 
then they must be bathed, anointed, and their mouths dressed again, before they 
weut to bed; andin this diet, ana in this manner, we went through our miseries, 
I was always afraid that we should be weakest in the spring, and therefore I re- 
served atunof Alicant wine unto this time. Of this, by putting seven parts of 
water to one of wine, we made some weak beverage; which, by reason that the 
wine had been froze and lost its virtue, was litle better than water. The sicker 
sort had a pint of Alicant a day, by itself; and of such poor aqua vite too as we 
had, they had a dram allowed them next their hearts every morning. And thus 
we made the best use of what we had, according to the seasons.” 

Some did die; but the remainder were saved by vetches, when the 
weather grew sufliciently mild to bring forth the scanty vegetation of that 
region, though not to break up the ice. This breaking-up did not take 
place till the latter end of June; by which time they had repaired, launch- 
ed, and rigged their vessel, and got all ready for their departure. There 
is something touching in the quiet and primitive manner in which they 
spent their last dey, apparently a Sunday. 

“July. The 1st of this month we were up betimes, and I caused our ship to be 
adornea the best we could: our flag in the poop, and the King’s colours in the 
maintop. I had provided a short account of ail the passages of our voyage to 
tnis day. I likewise wrote in what state we were in at present, and how L in- 
tended to prosecute this discovery both tothe Weatward and to the Southward, 
about this island. This brief discourse I had concluded with a request to any 





noble-minded traveller that should take it down, or come to the notice of it, that, 








if we should perish in the action, then to make our endeavours known to our 
Sovereign Lord the King. And thus, with our arms, drums, and colours, cook 
and kettle, we went ashore ; and first we marched up to our eminent cross, ad- 
joining to which-we had buried our dead fellows. There we read morning prayers, 
and then walked up and down till dinner-time. Afier dinner we walked up to 
the highest hills, to see which way the fire had wasted; we descried that it had 
consumed tu the Westward sixteen miles at least, and the whole breadth of the 
island. Near our cross and dead it could not come, by reason it was a bare sand. 
After evening prayer, I happened to walk along the beach-side ; where I found an 
herb resembling scurvy grass: I had some gathered, which we boiled with our 
meat for supper. It was most excellent good, and far better than our vetches. 
After supper we went to seek for more of it; which we carried off to the quanti- 
ty of two bushels ; which did afterwards much refresh us. And now the sun was 
set, and the boat came ashore for us; whereupon we assembled ourselves to- 
gether, and went up to take the last view of our dead, and to look to their tombs, 
and other things. So fastening my brief, which was securely wrapped up in lead, 
to the cross, we presently took boat and departed, and never put foot more on 
that island.” . : aid : 

A topic which the book will suggest, is the superiority of the English 
character generally under Elizabeth and the first Stuarts, to what it was 
between the Restoration aud George the Third, or rather till the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions startled the world and broke up old no. 
tions and stagnant ideas. Something perhaps should be allowed for the 
superior class from whom seamen or the followers of any craft were 
taken in those days; for villeinage had not been long enough extinct to 
remove the prejudices connected with common labour, or to overturn the 

ride men felt in their guilds or companies: still we are inclined to attri- 
ee a good deal to character. Bad subjects might be found, such as 
those who exposed Hadson and a few followers in the bay that bears his 
name ; but these were individuals—criminals whom every age produces. 
The commanders and the majority of the men exhibited as much right 
dealing with the savages they fell in with as is customary with public 
expeditions in our day. Discipline appears wo have been as strictly ob- 
served as now, though with more of patriarchal familiarity of manner. 
Of their patience under misery, the quotations from James furvish an 
example; of their skill and courage, the panegyrics of our latest naviga- 
tors are striking evidence; of their spirit of enterprise, the smallness of 
many of their vessels is a sufficient proof. Frobisher embarked on his 
tirst voyage with two barks of “ between twenty and twenty-five tons 
a piece,” and a pinnace of ten tons and four hands. In his first voyage 
Davis had a vessel of fifty and another of thirty-five tons; Hudson’s was 
fifty-five tons, and Baffin’s four voyages were made in the “ good shipp 
called the Discouverare (Discovery) beinge of the burthen of 55 tonn, or 
theare aboute.”” Those who from Pepys, Smollett, and other sources, 
know the corrupt state of the Royal Navy from Charles the Second to 
George the Second, if not into the reign of George the Third, will be sur- 
prised at the careful preparation, selection of officers and men, and the 
order, regularity, and good conduct, that generally characterized these 
private expeditions. The most surprising feature of the whole, however, 
is the state of health. The ravages of scurvy and other diseases, until 
Cook introduced the hygienic system into the naval service, are w 
kuown: corrupt,air and corrapt provisions swept away half and some- 
times whole crews. Loss of iife took place in these Arctic voyages, but 
generally from accident rather than sickness, except upon such occasions 
as that of James’s wintering. The health of the companies throughout 
appears to have been better than could have been expected. Davis, in 
his third expedition, by “‘ God’s great mercy made [his] sate returne in 
health with all the company”; and Baflin, returning from his last voy- 
age, could say the same. 

“We had sight of Cape Cleere in Ireland the sixt of September. The next 
morninge by daylight we were faire by Silly ; and that night, at two a clocke the 
next morne, we came to anchor in Plymouth Sound, without the loss of one man. 
For these and all other blessings the Lord make vs thankfull.” 


—_  — 


MR. JUSTICE (LATE SERGEANT) TALFOURD. 


Although the promotion to the vacant Judgeship of this learned gen- 
tleman within the last tew days, has—by transferring the sphere of ac- 
tion for his accomplished intellect trom the Legislature to the Bench— 
withdrawn him trom that category of public men who furnish the sub- 
jects for our gallery of Parliamentary Portraits, we nevertheless include 
him in the series, as, up to the present week, he was a member of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Talfourd received the official notification of 
his elevation to the Bench on Tuesday last, at Stafford where he was en- 
gaged at the time in pursuit of his professional avocations, at the Summer 
Assizes of the Oxford Cireuit. There are few men at the bar who 
could bave attained that honour with more satisfaction to the profession 
aud the public generally, His career has been a remarkable one, pre- 
senting the rare lostance of a man rising to distinction as an orator, dra- 
matic poet, and advocate—eminence in any one of which roles is suffi- 
cient for the fame of less gifted individuals. 

In the House of Commons which so often resuunded with his eloquence, 
he represented his native town, Reading. His father, who was establish- 
ed there asa brewer, married the daughter of a dissenting minister, 
Mr. Thomas Noon, who had officiated over an Independent congregation 
in Reading for thirty-three years, and died three days previous to the 
birth of his grandson, which took place on the 26th of January, in the 
year 1795. The boy received in baptism the names Thomas Noon, in 
memory of his deceased relative. He passed two years at the Protestant 
Dissenters’ Grammar-School at Mili Hill, which he quitted for the public 
Grammar-School of Reading, conducted by Dr. Valpy. Here he gave 
effect to bis predilection for the Church of England over the dissenting 
communion of his early home; the change originating, itis said, in his 
keen appreciation of the greater tolerance of the former, in which the 
love of the drama was not prohibited as wrong. At Mill Hill, too, the 
young aspirant firstevinced those ardent feelings on the popular side, by 
which he has shown himself on many occassions to be animated. 

His first venture in print is stated to have been a poem addressed to 
Sir Francis Burdett on his liberation from the Tower of London, whig@h 
was contributed to the Statesman newspaper. While stil! at Reading 
School he was encouraged to print a small volume entitled *‘ Poems” on 
various Subjects,” the first being “‘ On the Education of the Poor” and 
written at Mil! Hill, on the occasion of a visit to that establishment by 
the celebrated Joseph Lancaster. The other contents of the volume are 
‘An Indian Tale,” “ The Offering of Isaac, a Sacred Drama,” and “ Spe- 
cimensof a “ Didactic Poem on the Union and Brotherhood of Mankind.” 
These effusions gave indication of what wight be expected from the 
riper genius of the man, especially the poem on Education, which gained 
for him some influential friends, by whose advice, on his coming to Lon- 
don to study for the bar in 1813, he became a pupil of the celebrated 
pleader Chitty, under whose able instruction he continued four years, 
during which period he considerably assisted that eminent lawyer in 
the production of his well-known work on “Criminal Law.” Inthe 
same year the youthful Talfourd, who mainly looked for replenishing his 
purse to his literary exertions, published a long essay in the Pamphicteer, 
under the title of an “ Appeal tothe Protestant Dissenters of Great Bri- 
tain on Behalfof Roman Catholics.” Several other productione of a 
similar kind came from his pen about the same period, all strongly mark- 
ed by argumentative ability and forcible illustration. Amongst these was 
a reply to some objections taken by Cobbett to the Unitarian Relief Bill; 
also, ‘‘ Strictures on Capital Punishments, with observationr on the true 
nature of Justice, and the legitimate design of Penal Institutions,’’ the 
latter a treatise of marked ability. He also brought out at this time, 
“Observations on the Panishment of the Pillory,’ and an “ Appeal 
against the Act for regulating Royal Marriages.” 

In 1815, he published “An Estimate of the Poetry of the Age ;” in 
which he exhibits a full appreciation of the genius of Wordsworth, whom 
it was then rather the fashion with critics to decry. In 1817, after quit- 
ting Mr. Chitty’s office, he contributed largely to the Retrospective Review 
and the * Eucyclopedia Metropolitana.’’ In the latter work, the articles 
on Homer, the Greek Tragedians, and the Greek Lyric Poets (besides 
purely historical papers), are from Mr. Talfourd’s pen. From 1820 to 
1832, he was a constant writer in the New Monthly Magazine, the Edin- 
burgh Review, and the London Magazine. In 1826 he tound time to pre- 
pare a memoir on the lifeand works of the celebrated romance-writer, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, which is prefixed to her posthumous works. His legal 
studies were not neglected amidst his literary avocations; and about the 
same time he superintended an edition of‘ Dickinsons Guide to the Quar- 
ter Sessions.’’ When, in 1821, he was callea to the bar by the Society 
of the Middle Temple, after four years’ successful practice asa pleader, 
he joined the Oxford Circuit and Berkshire Sessions, and soon succeeded 
in obtaining a large and lucrative practice. In 1833 he was called to the 
degree o isergeant at-law, with a patent of precedence; he also became 
Recorder of Banbury. 

The great literary work on which Mr. Talfourd's fame will rest is his 
tragedy of “Lon.” Towards the close of 1834, he had it printed for pri- 
vate circulation, and two editions were thus disposed of. A notice of the 
play next appeared in the Quarterly Review; and at length the author 
cunsented to its production at Covent Garden Theatre, for Mr. Macrea- 
dy’s benefit, on the 26th of May, 1836, when its success as an acting dra- 
ma was decisive. He subsequently brought out the tragedies of the 
“ Athenian Captive” and “ Glencoe.’ He is also the author of “ Vaca- 
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tion Rambles,” a “ Life of Charles Lamb,” &c. In Farliament, his exer- 
tions to amend the law of copyright will be long remembered tor the 
brilliant speeches with which they were accompanied. He was vot, 
however, a frequent speaker in the House, though always able to com- 
mand the eager attention of honourable members. ; 

He was firat returned to Parliament, as member for Reading, at the 
general election that followed the dissolution of 1834. Iu politics he isa 
Libera!, and has declared himselt in favour of the ballot. 

In 1822, Mr. Talfourd married Rachel the daughter of John Fowel! Ratt 
Bsq. Amongst the more intimate literary friends of Mr. Talfourd (many 
of ihem now no more), may be enumerated Hazlitt, Godwin, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Bulwer, Kuowles, 
Macready, and Dickens. The latter dedicated his “ Pickwick Papers, 
to him.— London paper July 28. ; “ 

The fullowing tribute to his professioual standing and acquirements \s 
from another source. 

The announcement that the leader of the Oxford Circuit, Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, had been appointed to the vacant Judgeship, created a feeling 
of satisfaction amongst the bar which it would be impossible to describe. 
From the new leader to the junior there was not a single member who 
did not seem to rejoice as if the promotion of the Learned Sergeant had 
been the uppermost wish of his heart. We believe that no other leader 
was ever so truly loved, admired, and respected by his professional breth- 
ren. All loved him for his gevuine goodness of heart and kindness of 
manner. He never said an unkind or ungenerous thing of or to anybody. 
Even to a witness he could not have retorted unkindly or harshly; and 
so never had recourse to what is commonly called the brow-beating sys- 
tem. He so overflowed with the milk of Lends kindness that even if he 
would he could not do such a thing. He was admired for his thorough 
knowledge of his profession (for that he possessed beyond all doubt, not- 
withstanding the common cant of plodding dolts that genius is unfit for 
drudgery), for his general literary acquirements, ready faucy. and great 
eloquence, and was respected for his honesty, purity of thought, love of 
justice. and, in short, all those cognate qualities that contribute to com- 
pose the character of an advocate of the highest order, his freedom from 
and dislike of those characteristics which would have qualified him tor 
doing the general business of such great city firms as that of “ Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap.” In fact, it was well known at the bar (and these 
things may be mentioned now, as he is beyond the reach of attorneys), 
that the slightest suspicion that his case had a tincture of fraud or dis- 
honesty readered his advocacy less efficient than his clients expected, 
and adversaries freqneutly took advantage of this failing, which, like all 
his others, ‘leaned to virtue s side.” By the juniors he was deservedly 
looked upon as the model of a circuit leader. We should be disposed to 
enter into au enumeration of the qualities which so endeared him to 
them, but that we really fear any attempt of the kind wou'd be regarded 
as inadeqate to his merits. One peculiarity of his advocacy ought to be 
mentioned, as it was the common topic of observation with all the cir- 
cuit bar, that whatever subject he handled, no matter how dull, dry, or 
insipid it was, he invested it with singular grace, charm, and interest. 
We record these opinions of his circuit brethren respecting him as facts 
which cannot be devoid of interest to the public at the present moment. 
The Learned Gentleman having received official notice at Stafford, on 
Tuesday, of his appoiutment, immediately returned al! his briefs except 
one, which was in a special.jury cause that had been part heard. He ad- 
dressed the jury for the defendant, and then, coutiding the management 
of the evidence to his juniors, left the court, all the bar rising en masse on 
his retirement. The verdict was for his client. 





Kniperial Parlianrent. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


House of Lords, July 30th 

The Earl of Harrowsy presented several petitions from places in Lin- 
colnshire, praying that besr-bouses may be placed uader better regula- 
tions. His Lordship then presented a petition from the standing commit- 
tee of the West India merchants and planters, complaining of the distress 
now prevalent in our West ludian colonies. It was no agreeable subject 
to which he had to call the attention of their lordships, as it presented 
one continued series of disappointment, embarrassment, and distress. 
The whole history of the proceedings of the British Parliament towards 
West India property was most melancholy, and was tilled with a very 
large amount of injastios. He did not intend to cast blame on the great 
Act of Emancipation; on the contrary, accompanied as it was, on the 
part of the people of England, with the sacrifice of 20 000,000 of muney, 
in which no selfish or sordid interests were engaged, it was one of the 
most glorious circumstances recorded in our anuals. Yet the glory of 
that deed had been subsequently much tarnished, partly by the measures 
which had followed that act, and partly by the inconsiderate neglect with 
which every pledge given to the West India planters had been treated,— 
a neglect which had exposed them to unlimited competition with those 
engaged in that iniquity which we had endeavoured to put down in oar 
own colonies. The original step was taken by the act of 1845, which ad- 
mitted sugar the growth of colonies having slaves to come into competi- 
tion with the free-labour sugar of the West Indies. The full etfect of 
that measure had not been contemplated at the time; it was covered from 
the public that we were showing favour to those who were not entitled 
to any particular indulgence,—he meant those who had slavery or slave 
labour iu their dominions. But the effect of our policy was soon seen,— 
he believed, in the very year afterwards,—in the unlimited competition 
granted by it to a country which not only had slaves, but was also exten- 
sively engaged in the support of slavery. The second cousequeuce otf 
our policy was only the legitimate consequence of the first. He was 
speakiug not only of the competition of our colonies with all the sugar 
trade of the world, but also of their incapability to acquire a sufficient 
amount of free labour. He was convinced that no step short of the ex- 
clusion of slave-labour sugar would entirely prevent the competition of 
that sugar with the sugar grown in our colonies. It would only be delu- 
sive, it would only be exciting hopes to disappoint them, it would only 
lead to the embarcgtion of further capital on a basis not likely to be sound, 
if he held out any other notion. He should not, therefore, press any 
measure upon the Government which was not likely to be permanent 
when once granted.” Immediately after the Act of Emancipation, steps 
were taken by our colomes to obtain from the emancipated negrves lon- 
ger hours of labour; bat, unfortunately, these steps were all taken in 
vain. 

The noble earl then recounted, but in so indistinct and husky a tone 
that it was quite impossible to hear him, except at intervals, the steps 
which had been thus unsuccessful , and then submitted to his noble friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies, whether it might not be desirable, as one 
meaus of assistance to the West indies, and to the immigrants them- 
selves, that greater encouragement should be given to engagements for a 
longer period than that which the law now warranted. At present the 
period was but for one year; and it was full six months before the em- 

loyer could derive any advantage from the labour of the immigrant. He 
a that apprehensions were abruad lest by such an extension of time 
a qualified slave trade should be introduced. Those apprehensions, 
however, might be dismissed from the minds of their lordships, as he 
showed them by extracts taken from the despatches of Sir Car michaei 
Smith, Lord Metcalf, and Sir C. Grey, the past and present governors of 
Jamaica. Herepeated his conviction, that this was one of the points on 
which facilities might be granted to the planters to enable them to car- 
ry on their struggle with slave-labour sugar. Another of the points had 
reference to the loan granted by Parliament to these colonies. Their 
lordships knew that one of the results of the committee appointed last 
session by the House of Commons to inquire into the distressed state of 
the West Indies was the advance of a loan of 500,0002., to enable the co- 
lonies to carry out works of amendmentand improvement. It sohappen 
ed that no part of that loan bad yet been made use of; and he believed 
that his noble friend opposite (Earl Grey) was convinced that 500 000/ 
thrown over the whole of the West Indian colonies was not sufficient for 
the purpose for which it was intended. Although this offer had proved 
unavailable in the form in which it was originally made, yet, it the money 
were advaaced, as it had been frequently advanced in England aud in 
Ireland, to individual planters, by taking first mortgages on their estates, 
he thought that it would confer a great benefit on the West Indies. He 
scarcely expected that his noble friead would object to making such loans 
to individuals on the ground that West India property was not at present 
sufficient security. He therefore proposed that, early in the next session 
his noble friend should have 500,000/. placed at his disposal, to be loaned 
out to the West India planters individually. These were a few of the 
points which he thought would be of most advantage to the British plan- 
ter ; but he could not urge upon the bouse the propriety of reimposing 
the differential duties on sugar between our colonies and foreign colonies, 
though he wasof opinion that there never was amore imprudent act 
committed than the last alteration of those duties. After dwelling at 
some length on the distressed stateof the West Indies as ‘lepicted in the 
report of the House of Commons last session, he concluded a speech, 
which was most imperfectly heard throughout, by expressing a hope that 


his noble friend would be able to hold out to the planters some hope, if 
not of a return to protective duties, at any rate of the extension of every- 
facility for obtaining such credit with the mother country as in former 
times had been extended to distressed interests in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. He then read the prayer of the petition to the house. 

Earl GREY did not consider the present to be a convenient opportunity 
for entering into so large a subject of discussion as that to which his no- 
ble friend bad just called their attention. It was a subject requiring 
more time for consideration than their lordships could give to it at the 
present period gf the session. All that he should say upon it would have 
reference to one point ouly—-namely, the loan voted last year to the West 
ludia Islands. The act of Parliament limited the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment, and debarred it from lending money to individual proprietors in 
the West Indies; and upon that poiut he could not hold out to his noble 
friend any hope of any alteration in the law. The Treasury in this coun- 
try did not possess any means or any machinery by which it could enter 
into the consideration of the cases of individuals. The ouly mode in 
which it could act was by giving credit to the local Legislatures, and 
by leaving them to distribute the loan among their constituents. The 
more he had heard of the operation of former loans the more was he con- 
vinced of the necessity of adhering to the present system. He had 
therefore no expectativa that Goverument could recommend to Parlia- 
ment any alteration of the act which had been already passed on this 
subject. As to the question of prolonging the contracts, full information 
was to be found in the despatches which he either had laid, or should lay, 
on the table before the conclusion of the session. He would only say now, 
that whatever restrictions had been laid down had been laid down quite 
as much with a view to the interests of the planters as to those of the ne- 
groes. The failure of the apprenticeship system coavinced him that the 
system of long contracts woul be most injurious to the colonists. At 
the same time, Her Majesty's Government would not refuse its assent to 
any well considered law for the extension of the time during which con- 
tracts should be legal. 

After a few remarks from Lord Harrowby and Lord St. Vincent, all 
but inaudible in the gallery, the petition was laid on the table. 


THE USES OF IRISH PEAT. 
House of Commons, July 27. 


The OGORMAN MAHON took the opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the house to a valuable discovery which had been made, calcula- 
ted to develupe the resources of :reland, and to aid in relieving the pov- 
erty of the country. The announcement he now made might at first be 
listened to with incredulity by hon. members, but, in support of his state- 
ment that a valuable discovery had been made, he would read to the 
house the following letter he had received from an English chy mist resi- 
cing in South-crescent, Bedford-square :— 

“T beg to acquaint you that a discovery has been made in Ireland 
which will materially enhance the value of landed property in that coun- 
try. It consists in the aptitude of its millions of peat acres to produce at 
a trifling expense (little more than that of manual labour) oil naphtha, 
naphthaline, muriate of ammonia, piccomar, pittical, candles, pitch, tar, 
aud other principles, by a new process of distillation. These several ma- 
terials were submitted to me some months ago by Mr. Owen, and, from 
what I have seen and tested, [ have no hesitation in pronouncing it one 
oi the greatest discoveries of the age, and one which will become a 
source of unbounded wealth. I can easily let you have a list of the 
several products derivable trom the distillation; and you have my per- 
mission to give this most important matter whatever publicity you please. 
Some of the products have been seen by, I believe, the Marquis of Lans 
downe and others here, and I know the Irish Court are already cognizant 
of the discovery. * Joun Waters, M.D.” 


The most unequivocal testimony, both to the accuracy of the science 
involved in Mr. Reece’s invention and the facility of its practical applica- 
tion, had been furnished by M. Pellouse, of Paris (in whose laboratory 
the patentee made his preliminary experiments and perfected his discoy 
eries), whose reputation combined the highest attributes of science with 
eminent skill in application. Similar testimony had been afforded by 
Professor Liebig, Dr. Hodges, Professor of Chymistry in the Beltast In 
stitute, aud many other eminent chymists who had beea consulted on 
the subject. Under the sanction of these authorities the capitalists who 
preliminarily undertook the investigation of Mr. Reece’s iuvention had, with- 
in the last three months, erecied experimental works in Ireland ona scale 
of sufficient magnitude to test its merits. Their success had been com- 
plete in obtaining the products enumerated by the patentee, and in veri- 








fying the scientific testimony. It appeared that Irish peat was capable 
of producing oil of a superior quality equal to spermaceti ; and whereas 
spermaceti oil cost 90/. to 95/. per tun, the oil from peat could be produ 
ced toy the sum of 40/. per tun. There would be an equal reduction of 
price in repect to every other article into which peat might be converti- 
ble. The hon. member here’ exhibited to the houseacandle, which, he 
said, had been produced from a solid piece of peat, and which, he added, 
gave a light edual to the finest wax. (The candle, which had all the ap- 
pearance of a waxen one, was handed across the table to the Treasury 
beuch, where it was inspected with much curiosity by Lord J. Russell 
and other members of the Goverament. It was subsequently lighted in 
the house, and burned very steadily and with great brilliancy. ) The hon. 
member proceeded to say that he had the guarantee of Mr. Owen, a gen- 
tleman who had already established a manufactory in Ireland, having 
amassed immense property in this country, and on the faith of whose word 
he would stake his character that there was no foreign material in that 
candle, but that it was the produce of a piece of Irish peat. Under these 
circumstances, he thought he was conferring a great benefit on his coun- 
try by calling the attention of the house to this matter, as, by so doing, 
he made known to the empire resources in Ireland which had hitherto 
been unknown. He trusted that the noble lord the member for Bath, 
who was acquainted with Mr. Owen, would favour the house with his 
testimony in reference to that gentleman’s character. 

_Lord ASHLEY said, that, the hon. member having appealed to him to 
give his hamble testimoay in supportof the character and pretensions of 
that excellent gentleman, Mr. Owen, he should be most happy to do so, 
but was unwilling to interfere with the regular business of the house. 
However, he should be sorry that the name of that gentleman should be 
mentioned in the house without taking the opportunity of declaring that 
a more discreet, sober, generous, high-minded, and religious man it had 
never been his fortune tomeet with. He had enjoyed his friendship for 
many years, and a gentleman more incapable of making exagyerated 
statements he had never known. (Hear, hear.) He therefore thought 
it right to justify the statement of the hon. member in support of Mr. 
Owen's pretensions, and, in order that he might be quite correct in his 
statement, he had requested Mr. Owen to call on him that morning. He 
had taken down in writing what that gentleman had communicated to 
him, and, though the result might appear almost incredible, he must ob- 
serve that these experiments had been in operation now for more than 12 
months. Mr. Owen had invested considerable capital in the undertaking, 
and had received from it a greatresult. He asked nothing from the coun. 
try, but all he desired was (for aman of greater philanthropy never ex- 
isted) to do good to Ireland, and to show how profitably capital might 
be invested in that country. (Hear hear.) Without detaining the house 
longer, he would read a statement of the amount of valuable materials 
into which 100 tons of peat was convertible. 100 tons of peat, which 
cost £8, and the labour of converting it about £8 more, contained— 


£8. d. 
Carbon of ammonia.......... 2,602 lb., value 32 10 2 
Ddcknd Ke dausWrbeee cess 2,118 lb., value 816 6 
ie eee a ee 600 lb., value 7 10 0 
PURER S 5 occ wee cece oes 30 galls.,value 7 10 0 
Gs v0 spec cncce Tees 600 lb., value 17 10 0 
Camphine oil....-.... Sais hi 600 lb., value 5 0 0 
Common oil.........- nintiltel 800 lb., value 3 6 8 
SR caitns-tis Ga440d5S% a0 6860 _ value 8 0 0 
Ashes..... Rilséwee bbe “oe é —_ value 113 4 
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Mr. Owen had tried this experiment not merely on 100 tons, but on thou- 
sands of tons of peat, during the whole of the last 12 months. He had ex- 
pended his capital on it, and received his remuneration, and was ready to 
stake his character and fortune on the success of the issue. (Hear, hear ) 
He (Lord Ashley) wished to add, that after the peat was cleared away the 
soil beneath was tound fruitful beyond all description, because it was ab- 
solutely saturated with ammonia; and consequently not only would the 
country be enriched by the conversion of peat into valuable materials, but 
the soil itself would afterwards be found in afar more cultivable condition. 





INDIA. 
Tue Overtanp Mair From Bomeay, 24rn June. 


India continued to enjoy the most perfect tranquillity, and the mo, 
was almost the only topic on which the Indian newspapers co ld de 
scant. This year the rains have been later then usual iu their porter 
but they had fallenso copiously as to more than com lelay 
their recurrence. 

The expected collision between Sir C. Napier and Sir 
come to pass. Sir W. Gomm arrived in Calcutta from th 
the full belief that he was to succeed Lord Gough as 
194 is 9 sa 
Chief, and then only learnt that the commission he had anxiously expec- 
ted was recalled, aud that his place had been taken by SirG Napi 
least a month before. In the mean time Sir C. Napier had not er I> be > 
sworn in, but had assamed all the duties of his station, and had ' 4 fu 
Simlah, to take command of the army iu the Punjab. ee 

It was believed that as Sir W. Cotton had already tendered his 
nation, Sir W.Gomm would find consolation in ‘the , 
forces in the Bombay Presidency. 

Tie Puvjaub, upoa which the attention not ouly of India, but of En- 
gland, bas been so long concentrated, scarcely supplies a single topic of 
intelligence. The trial of the Dewan Moolraj was still proceeding at 
Lahore, and coutinued to excite considerable interest. So far as “the 
evidence has been heard, it was favourable to the Dewan. and tended to 
show great indiscretion and precipitancy in the uufortaunate young men— 
—Lieutenants Agnew and Andersou—ia whose murder the war orig 
inated. . 

At Mooltan, the breaches in the defences made during the siege had 
been completely repaired under the able superintendance of Major Scott; 
but very few of the native merchants had returned, and a large portion of 
the houses were unoccupied. - 

In Peshawur a very different spicit prevailed. The people had poured 
in from the country districts in such numbevs, that it was said the popu- 
lation had doubled since the occupation. The great heats had set ia bat 
although the troops were still inditferently provided with quarters they 
were generally in good health. , 

The utmost car> was tak n throughout ths Punja> t» protect tke 
inhabitants against any exactions on the part of the troups, and to astab- 
lish the most complete relations between the civil aud military powers. 

The species of bastard rebellion set on foot by the reputed Abba Sahib 
seetns to have been all but forgotten. The skirmish in which Brigadier 
Oaslow so unfortunately lost his life seems to have entirely disconcerted 
the concoctors of the absurd enterprise. 

The following casualties by death in H. M. troops in India, have been 
reported since the departure of the mail of the 2lst of M yi 

H. M. Troops.—Lieut. W. G. Cassidy, 5ist Foot, at Rajah’s Choultry, en rowte 
to Bangalore, on the 20th of May: Lieut. A. G@. Walch, 22d Foor, inverpreter to 
the G4th Foot, at Poonab, on the Ist of June; Capt. J. Lamert, 78th Highlanders 
atsea, on board the Pottinger, on the—of March; Capt. H.C. Tyler, 80:h Foot, 
at Meerut, on the 9th of June; Lieut. C. W. Dikes, 61st Foot, at Peshawur on 
the 4th of June. , 

Tue following is from the Bombay Times :-— 

The trial of Dewan Moolraj, which had commenced on the 31st of May, and 
was stillin progress on the 11th of June, was the great event of the month, "The 
court was open to all; for the first few days it was crowded both by Europeans 
and natives, when public interest decreased, and the audience dwindied down by 
degrees. Mr, C. BE. Maunsell, Mr. R. Montgomery, and Cclonel Penny acted as 
Judicial Commissioners—Mr. J. B. Bowring acted as prosecutor. The charges 
Wwere—Ist, for having been guilty of the murder of Messrs. Anderson and Agnew : 
2d, of having been accessory betore ; and, 3d, of having been accessory after the 
fact. Mooiraj found much difficulty in obtaining an advocate—his own principal! 
moonshee declined, and all the natives seemed afraid. He appealed to Major 
2d wardes, as the oldest of his enemies, and to Major Lawrence; neither of them 
found himself in a position to act for him. He at length secured the services of 
Captain G- W. Hamilton, and there seems no reason to fear that he will not have 
justice done to his cause. So far as the case has hitherto gone, there is no proof 
whatever of his having been directly connected with the murder, much less ac- 
cessory before the fact; that he might have done more to have prevented it, seems 
evident; and that he became the leader of the tumult so soon as it matured itself 
into incipient insurrection, is clear. He, to all appearance, was perfectly willing 
to fulfil his obligations faithfully, but became the creature of the uproar, which he 
afterwards by energy and daring transformed into a general insurrection. If the 
present witnesses speak the truth, the conduct of Mr. Agnew must have been 
marked with a singular degree of indiscretion. At the commencement of the 
hot season, 200 miles from all support, witha guard not one-third as numerous as 
the soldiers of the Nazim, and under the guns of one of the strongest fortresses 
in India, our ambassadors proceeded to treat Moolraj as if they had been in the 
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It might be said that these representations must be received with great 


best ordered province in Bengal, with an unlimited force within their call. Be- 
fore the fort was occupied—for they had no power of compelling anything what - 
ever—in the face of an angry, tumultuous, and hostile population, they placed 
their own sentries beside those of Moolraj, forbade the removal of public proper- 
ty, and insisted on the papers and accounts of Moolraj for the previous 10 years 
being made over to them withoutdelay. We quite allow thatin all this there was 
nothing either wrong or wicked, or which excused the proceedings against them 
which ensued ; but there was, assuredly, much that was in the last degree incon- 
siderate, and calculated beyond measure to tempt to further acts of resistance those 
with whomthey hadtodo. Itseemedto be the commencement of a series of un- 
wise acts, which, following in long and uninterrupted succession, gave us the Pun- 
jab war. 
a ae 

Tue Crovera in Great Britatx.—We are stil! under the painful ne- 
cessity of reporting a considerable increase on the excessive mortality of 
last week. It is ouly in the metropolitan district where the register is 80 
complete as to enable us to judge of the entire kingdom. In that district 
the deaths in the three previous weeks were 1070, 1369, 1741, and the 
last week rose to 1931. In 1847, when the influenza raged, the four 
weeks of extreme mortality were 1086. 1677, 2454, 2416, and the fifth 
week it continued to decline. The deaths from cholera in the London 
district, which in the last thvee weeks were 152, 339, 678, rose last week 
to 783, which is not so great a comparative increase as in the earlier pe- 
riod of the epidemic. Diarrhaa and dysentary have been equally pre- 
valent, the total deaths from these causes being 1021, whilst the weekly 
ordinary average is but 92. In fact, to these three disorders the exces- 
sive mortality is solely attributable. The Register-General calculates, that 
allowing for defective returns in 1832, it is not probable that cholera will 
be more fatal now than it was then, and that for a few weeks the inhab- 
itants of Loudon and Liverpool will ouly incur the same chance of dying 
mm one week as they usually do in two or three weeks. ‘The mortality of 
these and some other large towns is 40 per cent. greater than in their 
neighbouring counties. {n London the vast proportion of deaths and at- 
tacks are in Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Southwark on the south side of 
the river, a low ill-drained district; whilst the parishes on the northern 
side are much more healthy. The deaths are 10 to 1 more on the south 
side than on the north. La Liverpool there was a decrease of 31 in the 
mortality of the borough, and of 42 in the mortality from cholera. The 
deaths from all causes were 601, and from cholera 333. The ravages of 
the cholera are still chiefly contined to the destitute population in the 
lower districts of the town. Taking the reports of the Registrar-Geners! 
throughout the kingdom, the number of atiacks, which range about 600 
daily, ended on Tuesday in 340 deaths; on Wednesday the attacks wore 
547, with only 250 deaths; and Thursday the attacks were 597, with 
290 deaths: indeed, comparing the deaths with the number ot attacks, 
the malady appears to be of a more malignant and fatal character. Out 
of the 600 daily cases of attacks, more than 250 apply to London, whilst 
the remainder take place in the whole kingdom, including abont 50 in 
Scotland. Our neighbours in Manchester appear to escape the malady 
in a very remarkable manner. It is true that about a dozen cases occur 
in that and the Chorlton district, but, upon the whole, the mortality is 
inconsiderable. The reports from the south coast are more favourable ; 
and at Bristol, although it has broken out in a different part of the city, 
the cases have vastly diminished. At Salisbury, and in that neighbour- 
hood, it makes serious ravages.— European Times, 4th inst. 





Loss or tue R. M. Steamer “Kestret.”—Last week we mentioned 
this unfortunate occurrence. Not having received Newtoundland pape:s 
by the America, we extract the following summary of the particulars 
from the Nova Scotian. The Kestrel was nearly a new vessel, and com- 
manded by a seaman of great experience, who we are glad te observe has 
received a public acknowledgment of his good conduct on this melan- 
choly occasion. We particutarly commend to public notice what is said 
in the Newfoundland papers on the subject of boats; for whilst noticing 
the arrival here of magnificent packet ships with hundreds of human be- 
ings on board, the thought sometimes occurs to us, are there boats on 
board for all? 


“The Kestrel left Halifax on Thursday the 19th of July, at 12 o'clock, 
p. M., having, besides the crew, twelve passengers, three of whom were 


allowance ; batif half only were true, every body must allow that some- | for Sydney, C. B. Owing to the thick fog encountered immediately after 


thing very great had been discovered. The results of the experiments 
being that people who bad expended a large capital had received a large 
return, he thought the house would agree with him inthinking that 100,000 
acres of Irish peat would be worth more than the whole region of Cali- 
fornia. (Hear, hear.) 








leaving the harbour, she did not reach the latter place till the afternoon 
of Saturday, where, having landed her passengers aud mail for the Admi- 
ral’s ship (then in port) and taken in coal, she proceeded on her way to 
this place at5 p.m. On Saturday night the weather was very hazy, the 
wind blowing tresh from the S. W. This continued all day on Sunday 
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the fog growing more dense as the vessel neared the Newfoundland 
Coast. Captain Meagher was on deck the greater part of the time, — 
cising the utmost vigilance and keepiug up a good look out on the me 
the crew. The course steered was one point more off the shore than he 
had ever allowed in any of his previous voyages, which he imagined 
would take him clear of every danger. 

The ship alter leaving Sydney averaged about 94 knots per hour, and 
évery one on board expected to be in St. John’s early on Monday morn- 
ing. All went on well till 104 o’clock on Sunday night, when without 
the slightest previous intimation of danger, the captain at the time being 
on deck, and a sharp look out kept from the forecastle, the ship, going 10 
miles un hour, struck against the rocks, which subsequent!y proved to be 
inside of the western head of the much-dreaded bay of & . Shotts. At 
first the shock was not violent, owing probably to the jibboom and bow- 
sprit taking the cliff in succession as the vessel ranged aheed. The en- 

ine Was instantly stopped and backed, and the engineer, to whom too 
much praise cannot be piven, immediately took all unecessary steps for 
preventing any danger from the boilers, by letting otf the steam and 
drawing the fires. No effect being produced by this, as the packet was 
under all sail! the captain ordered the foremast to be cut away. The sea 
at this time was very heavy, and breakers on every side almost prevented 
the hope of saving the lives of those on board. Captain Meagher order- 
eda boat to be lowered, and into this four passengers jumped, two of 
them being females, and with two of the crew pushed off from the wreck, 
with the lead line attached, to establish a communication with the veseel, 
should they be able to etfect a landing. This, however, was found im- 
practicable, owing to the tremendous surf running, and after a time they 
cast loose the Jine and made out to sea, and next morning, at 8 o clock, 
ran the boat on shore on the beach at St. Shotts, having suffered dread- 
fully from cold and exhaustion during the night; the females having left 
the wreck as they came from their beds. 

All this time the vessel was beating with terrific violence upon the 
rocks, and threatened every moment to go to pieces. Atlength a way of 
escape was made clear, through the goodness of God. The carpenter, 
Mr. William Espie, to whose exertions, under Previdence, the passengers 
thankfully attribute the preservation of their lives, succeeded in throwing 
a handspike into the cleft of a perpendicular rock, and by means of 
rope attached climbed up to a place of safety. A hawser was then g 
on shore, aud the passengers and crew drawn up from the wrecs, whi 
immediately afterwards tilled and fell over. At daylight the horrors of 
the scene were more clearly revealed ; the sea was making a clear breach 
over the vessel, and several of the oxen, of which there were fourteen 
on board besides a horse and several sheep, were seen lying dead in the 
raging waters. The Captain, ali this time, was doing every thing in his 
power, aud was, with the mate, the last to leave the wreck. He succeed- 
ed, through the exertions of the crew, who by the delay caused by the 
act lost every thing but the clothes they had on, in saving the mailbags, 
which were Leslel up by another party at the same moment as the pas- 
sengers. It is to be hoped that this attention to their duty will not be lost 
sight of by the authorities here, but that some mark of good-will be shewn 
without delay to these poor ship-wrecked men by the benevolent people 
of St, John’s. 

Having been very kindly received by the two families of the Finlays 
living at St. Shotts, several of the passengers crossed over laud to Tre- 
passey, whence 2 boat was immediately despatched for the conveyance 
of the people and mails to this place, where they arrived safely on Mon. 
day evening. 

To George Simm, Esq., and his amiable family, the passengers desire 
thus publicly to acknowledge their deep obligation. Many a tempest- 
tost mariner has in his house found rest in days gone by, and several of 
the passengers of the Kestre’ have reason to be glad that, though without 
fee or reward, he has not grown weary in being the frieud of the suffer- 
ing aud destitute. They would be wanting in gratitude were they to 
omit mentioning the kindness also of Mr. Sutton and Mr. Pennell of 
Trepassy, who did all they could to alleviate the distress of the ship- 
wrecked people. 

In drawing this hasty sketch of the late disaster to a close, we cannot 
forbear mentioning, in the strongest terms, the danger incurred by carry- 
ing cattle in the same vessel with the mails. To this cause, in the present 
instance, is mainly owing the destitute condition of those landed trom the 
wreck, as the cattle prevented persons from passing forward or aft. The 
carrying of these auimals obliges the packet to go with fewer boats than 
are requisite. In the present instance the Kestrel had but two, which 
could not have accommodated above two-thirds of those on board,—her 
best and largest boat being lelt at Halifax ; so that had any casualty 
happened on the open sea several lives must inevitably have been sac- 
rificed. ; 

It may not be amiss to add, in conclusion, that several boat-masters in 
Trepassey stated to the passengers that the tides on the coast bad lately 
been greater than had been known for many years, and that to this 
cause may be attributed, in a great measure, the disaster which has hap- 

ened. 

The Newfoundland Times says the Kestrel struck upon the land con- 
tiguous to Saint Shotts, only twenty-nine hours and a half after leaving 
Sydney ; and itis believed the extraordinary indraft there rendered in 
this instance, as ithas done in many others, all nautical skill and reck- 
oning unavailing. It was and is moreover the decided opinion of Capt. 
Milne, now one of the lords of the Admiralty, that attraction and not cur- 
rent has caused the numerous losses of shipping in the neighbourhood of 
St. Shotts; and the fate of the Harpooner, the Comus, the Drake, and 
many otber vessels commanded by most experienced men, leads us tu the 
adoption of his views. 








MARRIED.—On the 12th ult, at Yrun, in Spain, DON LUIS DE MARIATEGUI, cf Ha- 
vannah and Madrid, to ZENOBIA, only daughter of General O’Donnell, late Governor- 
General of the island of Cuba. 





DIED.—At Newburgh, Orange County, N, Y., on the 8th inst, CHICHESTER BROWN, 
M.D., after an illness of four days, in the 67th year of his age. 


— 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 1-2, 


WE ADBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1849. 











Notice To Supscripers.—Mr. S. Townsend, jun., and Mr. John Nimmo, are 
our only travelling Agents at this time. 

To CoRREsPoNDENTS.—We regret that the arrival of the Hibernia again 
compels us to postpone a second communication from Mr. Pips, junior. 





The Hibernia, Cunard steamer of the 4th inst, arrived in Boston hevbous 
on Wednesday night. 





Parlisment was prorogued by commission on the Ist inst., the usual 
state ceremonies being abridged or dispensed with. The Royal speech 
was delivered by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and was as follows : 

My Lorps anp GentLemen, 

Pte have it in command trom Her Majesty to inform you that the state 
o = public business enables her to dispense with your attendance in 
ie: ‘ament, and to close the present session’ Her Majesty has directed 
adn ee her satisfaction with the zeal and assiduity with which you 

ee ischarged the laborious and anxious duties in the performance of 
w Her +e have been occupied. 
ouuea eae re given her assent to the important measure you have 
orien, sleit : the Navigation-laws, in full confidence that the enter- 

, » and hardihood of her people will assure to them a full share 


of the commerce ot r intai 
nmerc the w i 
nown of this ued , orld, and maintain upon the seas the ancient 


Her Majesty has com 
acter of her relations 
in the continuance of 


manded us to acquaint you that the friendly char- 
4 te loreign powers atfords her a just confidence 
nuance of peace, 
wane ae Peace between Prussia and Denmark have been 
this convention may neni her Majesty ; and her Majesty trusts that 
comp. 1e forerunner of a definitive and permanent 
neste neue te kee contions to be directed to promote the res- 
. / 
ameptel, parts of Europe in which it has been in- 


GeNTLEMEN oF THE House or Coy 

We ere commanded by her Ma 
Provision which you have made to 
penditure has undergone cons: 
and her Majesty will continue to a 
branch of the public service. 

My Lorps ayp GentLemen, 
Weare commanded by her Majesty to co 


MONS, 


jesty to return you her thanks for the 
the public service. The public ex- 


he present year, 


ngratulate you on the happy 


termination of the war in the Punjaub. The exertions made by the Go- 
vernmentof India, and the valour displayed by the army in the field, 
demand her Majesty’s warmest acknowledgments. ; 

Her Majesty has observed with gratification the spirit of obedience to 
the laws which had been manifested by her subjects during the period 
which has elapsed since her Majesty last addressed her Parliament. 

It is the characteristic of our constitut@n that it renders the mainte- 
nance of order compatible with the fullest enjoyment of political and 
civil liberty. 

The satisfaction with which her Majesty bas viewed the peaceful pro- 
gress of her people iu arts and industry has been grvatiy alloyed by the 
continuance of severe distress in one partof the United Kingdom. Her 
Majesty has observed with pleasure your lil™ral exertions to mitigate 
the pressuze of this calamity; and her Majesty commands us to thank 
you for your unremitting attention to measures calculated to improve the 
general condition of Ire'and. ‘ ' 

It is her Majesty’s fervent hope that it may please the Almighty dis- 
poser of events to favour the operation of those laws which have been 
sanctioned by Parliament, and to grant to her Irish people, as the re- 
ward of that patience and resignation with which they have borue their 
protracted sufferings, the blessings of an abundant harvest and of internal 
peace. 


Not a word of comment is necessary. The cabinet sometimes is com- 
pelled to foreshadow its policy in the royal speech at the opening of the 
session ; but in the valedictory the necessity does not exist, and if the cab- 
inet have secrets, they are not likely to ooze out through this medium. 
All the earnest hopes expressed in Her Majesty’s name will of course be 
cordially echoed. 

Queen Victoria herself, on the day and at the moment when Parliament 
was thus dismissed, started on her intended voyage to that portion of her 
dominions, in which, twelve months ago, a pretender to her Crown played 
so tragi-comic a part. Embarkingin the Royal Yacht from her marine vil- 
la in the Isle of Wight, accompanied by her amiable husband, and her four 
eldest children, and attended by Sir George Grey, Secretary of State fo: 
the Home Department, she has at last commenced a hasty and unostenta. 
tious visit to the Irish people. Her Majesty’s only escort was the Admi- 
ralty’s Steam Yaclit, two steam sloops of war, the Sphinx and the Strom- 
boli, and a Dover mail steamer. At Cork, which is the first point of debarka- 
tion, safely reaohed at L0 P. M. on the following evening, a small squad 
ron of ships of war will greet Her Majesty’s arrival. We have already 
sketched the intended royal progress, and shall hereafter single out such 
incidents init as may appear particularly worthy of note. As might have 
been expected, the loyalty of the Irish is breaking through their habitual 
jealousy of the Saxon, and we read of preparations for the Queen’s recep 
tion swelling gradually in scale and effect beyond what was originally 
anticipated. Dublin will be crowded. The impoverished people will 
at least have a gleam of sunshine; trade will receive an impetus; and 
some beneiit will certainly accrue, The next steamer will bring us ac- 
counts of the reception, and we postpone coments accordingly. 

Can any good thing come out of Ireland? This, if not formally propounded 
asa question that admitted only of a negative reply, has been for years 
past practically considered as such by statesmen, capitalists, and poli- 
ticians of all grades, save and except, of course, the Irish party. All le- 
gislative measures, all financial, have had a sort of rate-in-aidor stop-gap 
character. In spite of Queen’s speeches and Prime Minister’s assertions, 
few have believed in any permanent benefit arising to the Irish people 
from most of the laws enacted of late, apparently for their especial bene- 
fit. Despair of improvement had taken hold of men’s minds. Simultane- 
ously, however, with the Queen’s Visit which may perchance smother 
agitated spirits, acandle has been lighted in the House of Commons, that 
some well-wishers assert is to show the way to Ireland’s prosperity. The 
fact of a great chemical discovery, by which millions of acres of bog peat 
can be made productive ofall sorts of consumable articles, was announced 
by O'Gorman Mahon to the astonished Commoners on the night of the 
27th ult, The matter might have been set downasa bit of Irish blarney 
had not that very amiable man, Lord Ashley, testified to the correctness 
ofthereport. In order to avoid repetition, we beg readers to turn back 
to our Parliamentary report, and read quietly the marvellous particulars, 

There was, it must be confessed, on the very face of it, when av, 
nounced, an almost ludicrous precision in the pounds, shillings, and pence 

view of the peat taken by LordAshley; though from the fact of Mr. 
Speaker not snuffing out the candle, it is obvious that the House did not 
consider itself bamboozled. It may he doubted whether the same at- 
tention would have been given to a chemical experiment, and an exhi- 
bition of it permitted before the assembled Commons, if the article 
tested had been sugar cane from Jamaica, or an ear of corn from Canada! 
In proof of this let the reader of the Parliamentary record of the above 
pass on to a West India question, so coolly snubbed by the Colonial Min- 
ister. If the West India planters could but blacken their faces and 
taint their blood, they might have some chance of sympathy at least. 
We must, however, do justice in this, instance to the London Times, 
which still boldly denounces the treatment of the West Indies, although 
false and bitter in treating of some other colonies. 

To return for a moment to the Irish bogs, from which we have strayed. 
We should have hoped so much from this golden vision, and hope is a 
very essential ingredient in all speculations touching Ireland. Alas! for 
the facts. A letter to that “horrid Times” reminded the public that similar 
experiments promising the same results had been tried on Dartmoor, and 
had ruinously failed, three years ago. Mr. Owen also has appeared in 
print stating that his experiments have been only tried on a smal! scale, 
and are, so far, unprofitable. Alas, for poor Ireland ! 

We notice with regret that the cholera is still on the increase in Great 
Britain. An extract with some statistical details on the subject will be 
found above. 





France.—There is little or nothing of importance from France ; and 
this is really matter of congratulation. The assembly is to be prorogued 
from the 13th inst. to the 30th of next month, the ultra republicans stren- 
uously opposing the determination, which was eventually carried by a 
sinall majority of 50 in a house of 566 members. The president has been 
inaugurating a rail-road in Touraine, and showing himself to his fellow 
citizens at some of those pleasant cities along the Loire—Saumur, Orleans 
Blois, Angers, &c. He returned to Paris on the 2d inst. 

Huncary.—The impression is very strong, that the combined forces of 
Russia and Austria are gradually succumbing to the martial ardour of the 
brave Hungarians. We should be glad to record some certain and definite 
advantages, but we cannot crowd our columns with the multitudinous 
reports before us. Sympathy for the cause of Freedom is spreading far 
and wide; apd we ouly repeat our wish that the end may come, and that 
speedily. Russian interference is a scandal to Europe, and the leaden 
despotism of Austria scarcely less. One of our contemporaries in his 
summing up of the telegraphic. report of the Hivernia’s news, says, 
—* There is a gratifying rumour of a conspiracy or a revolution, or “of 
symptoms of one or the other, at St. Petersburgh.”! 





Itaty.—Vienna holds out against the Austrian besiegers. Rome is 
quiet under the legions of Gaul. The Sardinian treaty is not fully rati- 
fied. Charles Albert, ex-king of Sardinia, did truly die at Oporto on the 
28th ult. He may have read his own epitaph, for it was extensively 
written long ago. To himself and Pope Pius 1X. a large measure of the 
troubles of Europe may beattributed. Both men furnish an example of the 


danger of handling giant’s weapons without being possessed of the 
giant’s strength. 





——————— 
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A PrestpentiaL Proccamation.—Quite a different sort of a thing from 
a Royal Speech, such as we have occasion to give el:ewhers, isa document 
issuing on the spur of the moment from the Chief Administrator of the affair g 
of this Republic. New York, on Tuesday evening, from the publication of 
the following official paper learned two items of news—one of which 
at least is of importance. The first, which, by the way, was only the 
confirmation of a current rumour, was to the effect that an expedition 
was preparing for a revolutionary descent on either Cuba or Mexico. 
The second and more noteworthy fact was that the President’s veto has 
been firmly and solemnly put upon any such lawless proceedings. The 
proclamation gives so much detail as is positively known, though a small 
island in the Galf of Mexico is named as the place of rendezvous, and 
Cuba as the certain destination of the parties thusdenounced. It mat- 
ters not, so far as principle is concerned, whether revolutionary pro- 
jects are entertained in Cuba, and these military preparations, growing 
out of them, are deliberately got up by certain persons there, or whether 
the mere thirst for excitement and the hope of pillage have induced a 
scheme for the invasion of Mexico. Either unlawful entorprise is thus nipped 
in the bud by the letter as well as the spirit of this document. It is gene- 
rally hailed with satisfaction, as an earnest of the President's purpose to act 
boldly upto thenon-interference policy so oftenavowed by American States 
men as peculiarly theirown. More importance and publicity is given to 
this step of General Taylor than would otherwise be the case from the 
nature of the locality in which the illegal adventurersare banding them- 
selves together. In England similar measures frequently take place, 
but the process is more quiet. Custom House officers, a Magistrate, 
and perhaps a Court at law, are the weapons employed. In the Gulf of 
Mexico these would be laughed at. The issuing, therefore, of the Presi- 
dent’s warning is accompanied by the despatch to the suspected neigh - 
bourhood of a steamship of war. We presume she will, if possible, block- 
ade the adventurers, and call them to account if they persist in breaking 
out. Here and there, in the public press, is manifested a disposition to 
grumble at such interference ; but we trust the established usages of in- 
ternational law will be faitpfully acted upon, at least until the growing 
liberalism of the day shall have formally annulled them. The evident 
animus should be put down, before the overt act is committed. Do not 
American police officers arrest the suspected burglar, prowling about at 
night with dark lanterns, crow-bars, and other implements of his 
trade, nor wait until the house round the corner has been broken open ? 
There are political burglars about, and the late war in Mexico has let 
many of them loose upon this Continent. It is well that General Taylor 
has his eye upon them. The State paper is as follows, and deserves the 
grateful acknowledgments of the press generally :— 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

A PROCLAMATION. 


There is reason to believe that an armed expedition is about to be fitted out im 
the United States with an intention to invade the island of Cuba or sume of the 
provinces of Mexico. The best information which the Executive has been able 
to obtain, points to the Island of Cuba as the object of this expedition. It is the 
duty of this Government to observe the faith of treaties, and to prevent any ag- 
gression by our citizens upon the territories of friendly nations. I hsve, therefore, 
thought it necessary and proper to issue this proclamation, to warn all citizens of 
the United States, who shall connect themselves with an enterprise so grossly in 
violation of our laws and our treaty obligations, that they will thereby subject 
themselves to the heavy penalties denounced against them by our acts of Con- 
gress, ard will forfeit their claim to the protection of their country. No such per- 
sons must expect the interference of this Government, in any form, on their be- 
half, no matter to what extremities they may be reduced in consequence of their 
conduct. An enterprise to invade the territories of a friendly nation, seton foot 
and prosecuted within the limits of the United States, is in the highest degree 
criminal, as tending to endanger the peace, and compromit the honour, of this na- 
tion; and, therefure, I exhort all good citizens, as they regard our national repu- 
tation, as they respect their own laws and the laws of nations, as they value the 
blessings of peace and the welfare of their aa 9 discountenance and pre- 





vent, by all lawful means, any such enterprise; an call upon every officer of 
this Government, civil or military, to use all efforts in his power to arrest for trial 
and punishment every such offender against the laws providing for the perform- 
ance of our sacred obligations to friendly Powers. 

Given under my hand, the eleventh day of August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, and the seventy-fourth of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. Z. TAYLOR. 

By the President: 

J. M. CLayton, Secretary of State. 





Canapa.—Our Montreal letter gives some explanation of the business 
on which conferences have been held, or correspondence exchanged, be- 
tween members of the Executive Councils of the various British North 
American Provinces. If this be so, itis not taking the wind out of the 
sails of the League by suggestions of political Union, as the drift of this 
movement has been interpreted in certain journals here: it is only a very 
partial step towards the great measure of Confederation. Whether this 
latter be proposed by the Home or Local Governments, or eventually 
forced on them by the legitimate weight of public opinion, we do not 
hold to be matter of much consequence, so that it be effected, if de- 
cided to be probably conducive to the iaterests of each Province. On 
this point, each party must judge for itself; but there can be no shadow 
of doubt of the vastly increased political power of a Union, either in its 
dealings with the Mother Country, or with its neighbour, the United 
States. If Lord Grey had to deal with the North American, the West In- 
dian, the Australian Colonies, and so on, Downing street would be less 
of a bug-bear. Divide, et impera,is a very old motto; but it might be 
inscribed over Lord Grey’s bureau. 

We learn with profound regret that Muntreal has again been the scene 
of a partial riot. The telegraph informs us that on Wednesday five per- 
sons named Cooke, Orr, Ewing, Dierr, and Courtenay, were arrested on 
acharge of arson at the Parliament house, and all bailed out, but the 
last. In the evening Mr. Lafontaine’s house was mobbed, and after his 
gate had been broken down and his windows demolished, shots were 
fired from the house with fatal effect upon the advancing crowd. A may 
named Mason fell, and died the following morning. The troops were 
called out, and paraded the streets, demolishing a barricade foolishly 
thrown up in St. Gabriel street. A Coroner’s inquest on the dead body 
was to be held yesterday, and the funeral to take place subsequently, 
Some violent demonstration of the exasperated state of the Anti-minis- 
terial party must, we fear, be expected on the occasion. 

We have very few remarks to make on this melancholy intelligence. 
The legal and moral responsibility of inflicting death may, or may 
not have been incurred. Under certain circumstances it may be a duty 
in others a crime of the highest magnitude. We lack the information to 
enable us to form any judgmenton the present case. One thing, however, 
we must say—that, yielding to none in our political antipathy to the 
present Ministry of Canada, we cannot hear without great indignation of 
any one’s political conduct being visited upon him in the shape of per 
soual violence. We do not suppose that any of our readers were en- 
gaged in the assault thus vaguely reported aboye; and that they will sin- 
cerely regret it we have no manner of doubt. How far the legal evi- 
dence to be given may be warped or influenced by political animosity 
we do not know: but the principle on this sad eccasion may, we think, 
be laid down thus. Every man’s house is his castle, according to the 
boasted proverb that Englishmen are proud to quote. Be the tenant 
thereof Whig or Tory, for us or against us politically, the sacredness of 
his home and his property must be respected, and he has every right to 
defend it vi et armis. If, however, the mere demonstration of ill-feeling 
on the part of a mob be unreasonably acted upon, as though it were a 
threat of personal violence, the tenant may become the assailant, and have 
to answer before God and man accordingly. There are nice points here 
involved; but they have been adjudicated upon many times. To say the 
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least im the present imflammatory state of the puble mind in Canada, 
this #8 an untoward event. It really seems as though the stout-hearted 
British-ascendency party had more reason to fear their friends than their 
enemies. We look for further accounts with considerable anxiety. 





Catirorsia.—Under this comprehensive heading a vast variety of mat- 
ters may be embraced ; and the columns of our daily contemporaries are 
folly occupied from time to time with voluminous and sometimes inter- 
esting correspondence. On Sunday last the details ef the news to the 
22d ult. from San Francisco came to hand ; the telegraphic items we not- 
ed in our last number. The Oregon steamer on her last passage down 
to Panama had unfortunately touched on a rock, and would require to be 
hove down. If the damage be serious, she must go to Guayaquil for 
repairs. This untimely eveut would occasion some delay in the mail 
service. The only important political event in California is the re-itere- 
tion by General Riley of his advice, or instructions to the people as to 
their mode of confirming and establishing a permanent government. 
This day fortnight we went somewhat fully into this subject, and need 
now only remark that the General appears determined to knock on the 
head all pretenders to independence. In an official manifesto dated 
Jnne 22, after designating places of election under his previously an- 
nounced arrangements, he comes pretty plainly to the point in the follow- 
ing words. 


Itis highly important that all parts of the territory should be represented in the 
Convention of September 1, and all food citizens are earnestly requested to unite 
in carrying my recommendations of the 3d inst., into execution. It may pot be 
improper here to remark, that the instructions from Washington, received by the 
steamer Panama, since the issuing of that proclamation, fully confirm the views 
there set forth, and it is distinctly said in these instructions, that the plan of estab- 
lishing an Independent Government in California cannot be sanctioned, no mat- 
ter from what source it may come. 


This is a straight-forward announcement, and it is to be hoped that the 
settlers in this remarkable Colony will either be unanimously for or 
against theGeneral. A contested authority would be ruinous to its wel- 
fare. Intelligence of the fleet of ships, in which the adventurers from 
the Atlantic sailed for California in the early part of the year, reaches us 
from many ports and places in the Pacific. Some pvor barks have fared 
ill. Some are lagging, but on the whole we notice with pleasure that 
they have made good progress. We should coyvert our paper into a 
species of Lloyd's List did we attempt to track them. One accident that 
ended without a tragedy is singular. The Hede, a Baltimore vessel, an- 
chored in the Straits of Magellan on the 30th of April. The passengers 
took boat to pull on shore, to shoot birds or make notes about the Pata- 
gonians for “‘ our own correspondence.” A gale sprang up; and after 
every effort to hold her ground until the luckless passengers returned, the 
Hebe was driven to sea, and has been reported at Valparaiso. Happily 
those left behind were neither swallowed up by the proverbially stormy 
seas of that latitude, nor eaten up by the Cannibal Patagonians. They 
were saved by another vessel ; and happy the journal whose “ own cor- 
respondent” was one of the survivors. 





Tue Presipent.—General Taylor is absent from Washington, on a 
tour through Pennsylvania to the Ohio River, and thence, it is believed, 
by way of the Northern Lakes to the Eastern States. We look forward 
with pleasure to seeing him here. He travels without pomp or parade‘ 
shrinking as much as is compatible with his high office, from all cere- 
monies aud formal welcomings. But the spirit of the People will not 
be repressed, and he is surrounded at every stopping place by throngs 
of enthusiastic fellow citizens, receiving that honest, earnest, hearty wel- 


permanent residence. Disturbances among the Indians, and other circumstances, 
compelled him to abandon the project, and in 1786 he purchased a place and set- 
tled in Fayeue county, Pennsylvania, He was elected in the fall of 1789 a mem- 
ber of the Convention to amend the Constitution of Pennsylvania, in which Con- 
vention he united himself with the democratic party. He there opposed the sys- 
tem of intermediate eectors for President, and favoured universal suffrage with- 
out distinction of colour. 

In 1790 he was elected member of the House of Representatives of the state, 
to which post he continued w be re elected till he took a seat in Congress, about 
two years after. He was chosen United States Senator in 1793, but was deciared 
not entitled to a seat, because not a ci/izen under the Constitution. He was inthe 
Senate therefore but two months, during which period the deliderations of that 
body were for the first time open tothe public. Mr. Gallatin returned to Fayette 
county in 1794, after an absence of eighteen months, during which period, or im- 
mediately afierwards, he married a daughter of Commodore Nicholson, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the revolutionary war. ’ J ; i 
Shortly after his return, broke forth the famous “ whiskey insurrection,” which 
originated in Alleghany county, about fifty miles from his residence. out of the for- 
cible resistance to the serving of writs against distillers who had not paid the ex- 
cise. Forty such writs had been issued, of which, thirty.four were against dis- 
tillers in Fayette county, and had been served without opposition. The distillers 
then met and determined to resist. In the rebellion which followed, Mr. Gallatin 
was active in resisting the adoption of warlike and treasonable resolutions, and 
gradually procuring for the United States Commissioners a favourable recep- 


on. 

On the 14th of October, 1795, he was again elected, by the concurring vote of 
ali parties, a member of the Legislature, and the same day, and without his 
knowledge, a Member of Congress for the adjacent district of Washington and 
Alleghany counties. He took his seat in Congress in December, 1795, and was 
elected by the same district three successive terms, and would have been the 
fourth, but for the accession of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, by whom he 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, in 1801. ’ 
Mr. Gallatin addressed himself at once to the extinguishment of the public 
debt, which amounted to over $100,000,000. Between the 1st of April, 1801, and 
the 1st of January, 1812, the reimbursement on account of the public debt was 
$52,400 000. Y ; 

In 1813, he was appointed one of the Commissioners to Ghent, and during his 
absence, negotiated at London the commercial convention between this country 
and England, which succeeded the war. The rest of his public life was passed 
in the diplomatic service. He was minister to France from 1816 to 1823, within 
which period he was deputed in 1817 to the Netherlands, and in 1818 to England, 
to which country he was appointed ones peeennrets in 1826. He returned 
to this country in 1827, and took up his residence inthis city. During this period 
he has constantly kept his eye upon public affairs, though not taking any public re- 
sponsibilities. } 

In 1840 he published his essay on the North Eastern Boundary question, and 
more recently a historical dissertation upon the map of Mr. Jay, which was read 
before the New York Historical Society. He has, also, since his retirement, pub- 
lished two elaborate and ingenious pamphlets on the currency. To Mr. Gallatin, 
as much as to any one, the public owes the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks of New York, in May, 1838. Soon after his settlement among us, he had 
accepted the Presidency of the National Bank of this city, and but for his exer- 
tions, ably seconded by those of Mr. George Newbold, of the Bank of America, and 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, of the Bank of the State of New York, it may well be 
doubted whether that event, so important to the credit and character of this city, 
would have taken place at the time it did. : 

During his retirement, Mr. Gallatin has contributed several valuable contribu- 
tions to the New York Historical and Ethnological Societies, besides those we 
have referred to. Of the general merits of Mr. Gallatin, asa statesman, a scholar, 
and a citizen, we have no time or space to-day to speak ; but his life will bear 
scrutiny, and deserves to be an example.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MonTret, 14th August, 1849. 

This is usually a dall season with us, both commercially and political- 
ly. Every one that can spare the time is out of town, a movement, too, 
on which the Cholera, has had some influence this year. Talking of the 
Cholera, [ am happy to say that it is fast disappearing, the returns yester- 
day showing only one death, and to-day one adult and onechild. Among 
the victims of this fearful scourge was Mr. Justice Bedard, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench for this District, who died on Sa- 
turday last, after having been supposed out of danger. He was a man of 
most amiable and geutlemanly manners, and wiil be greatly missed on 
the Bench, our Judges, in general, being better acquainted with Pithier 
than Chestertield—exceptiag such of them as are equally unacquainted 
with both. 

It is now said that there is to bea Customs League or Zollverein of 





come, that the mere successful politician can never command. The 
military successes of General Taylor have conferred celebrity on him, 
and the straightforward tone which distinguishes his administration of 
affairs s amps him asa noteworthy man. Some uneasiness was felt early 
in the week, from the fact of his being tuken ill at Carlisle, and again at 
Harrisburg, Pa. We are very glad to know that his indisposition was 
soon shaken off, and that he was at Bedford on Thursday in high health 
and spirits. 

Tur West Inpies.—Our old acquaintance the Great Western, Steamer 
arrived here, last Saturday from Bermuda, whence she sailed on the 7th 
inst. The island, which had sulfered sevevely from drought, had been 
relieved by abundant showers. At the latter part of last month Havan- 
pah was grievously afflicted by yellow fever; its ravages are said to be 
unusually disastrous. From the British West India Islands the accounts 
are mainly of local interest; though we observe with pleasure some par- 
tial indications of improvement in agricultural and commercial affairs. 
Sir Charles Grey had dissolved the Jamaica House of Assembly previously 
to the 23rd ult. Subsequent accounts by way of New Orleans reach to 
the 5th iust. The Great Western had on board upwards of a million of 
dollars on freight for England. 





Duties on Imports 1x Mosquito.—We are informed that an arrange: 
ment has been made by the Goverment of the Mosquito Territory. with a 
view to the better protection of its revenue, by which it is provided that 
all goods imported into Grey Town, or other Ports of Mosquitia, shall be 
accompanied by a certificate from the Port ef exportation in regard to 
their invoice value, or be charged doubie duty.—Notice has been given 
by the Government of Mosquitia that in ports, where no Consular Agent 
of their own is to be found, the signature of a British Consul will be re- 
quired. 


MaLTA NOT TO BE THE Focus oF ITALIAN REvortuTIONARIES.—We learn 
from Malta that the Government of that island has come to a determination 
to reject all foreigners who have directly or indirectly, mixed themselves 
up iu the late political movements in Italy or elsewhere, notwithstand- 
ing they may arrive in British vessels, and even with British passports, 
as is the case with several coming from Rome. General Avezzana, late 
Miuister at War at Rome, who arrived at Malta in the Bulldog, was only 
allowed to land on condition that he left again in a few days by the Rig- 
son for England. 








Epitroriat Arrointment —H. Fuller, Esq., editor of the Evening Mir- 
ror of this city, has been appointed to the olfice of Naval Storekeeper at 
Brooklyn: he does not however, retire from the Press. Mr. Fuller did 
so much towards the election of General Taylor, that he is acknowledged 
on all hands to have fairly earned his reward. We beg leave to con- 
gratulate him. 


Tue Eripemic.—We trust this scourge is gradually wearing itself out. 
The weekly average of cases and deaths up to yesterday, inclusive, 
was 89 of the former and 37of the latter. Last Saturday it was 95 and 43. 
The hotels and places of public resort show the increasing presence of stran 
gers amongst us. A 


ALBERT GALLATIN.—This venerable statesman died on Sunday last, at the 
country residence of his son-in-law, at Astoria, Long Island, in the eighty-ninth 

ear of his age, adding another to the catalogue of illustrious deceased, whose 
ha this country has been called upon to deplore during the current year. This 
blow has not fallen unexpectedly upon the friends of the deceased, as his advanced 
age end gradually increasing infirmities during the past few years had given 
solemn warning to him and to them that they were soon to separate. 

Albert Gallatin was born at Geneva, in Switzerland, on the 29th day of January, 
1761. He was left an orphan in his infancy, and was educated under the mater- 
nal care of a distant relation and very dear friend of his mother. He pursued 
his studies in Geneva, and graduated at the University of that city in 1779. 
Among his teachers at that period was Muller, the celebrated historian, and 
among his classmates, was Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau and the interpreter of 
Bentham. Contrary to the wishes, but w thout the opposition, of his parents, 
Mr. Gallatin emigrated to the United States in the 19th year of his age. He ar- 
rived at Boston on the 14th July, 1780. A letter followed him to this country 
from La Rochefoucauld to Dr. Franklin, requesting him to take a little interest 
in Gallatin and in his companion who embarked with him. Soon after his arrival 
in this country, the young adventurer proceeded to Maine, and resided at Ma- 
chias and Passamaquoddy, where he served as a volunteer under Col, John Al- 
lan, commander of the fort of Machias; and also made some advances to support 
the garrison. 

In the spring of 1782, through the interest of Dr. Cooper, he was chosen in- 
structor of the French language in Harvard University, which place. however, he 
soon left for the south. In the winter of 1783-4 he was engaged at Richmond in 
prosecuting the claim of a foreign bouse, for advances mate to the state of Vir- 
ginia, which brought him into contact with the public men of that state, and pro- 
cured for him the acquaintance and personal friendship of Patrick Henry. 17845, 
he acquired some large tracts of land in Western Virginia, on which, with the 
woderate patrimony which he had then received, he determined to take up his 











the British Nortb American possessions; that the scheme has received the 
sanction of the British and Canadian Executives, aud has been referred to 
those of the other Provinces. It is not stated to what matters this league 
is to extend, but the Post-oflice and the Revenue are specially mentioned. 








Signora Tepesco performed the role of Elvira. She was, we believe, 
the first to play it in this city. She made a deep impression in it, and 
she has, in a measure, made it her own, for first impressions are very 
lasting, and great excellence isso rare in New York, that we are not 
likely to forget them, even if made years ago. Tedesco’s voice has um 
doubtedly improved both in quality and volume since we last heard her; 
and it is indeed a splendid natural organ, altogether superior in vigour and 
freshness to any that has been heard in this city for mauy years, excepting, 
perhaps, Castellan’s. Its compass is very extensive, certainly over twe 
octaves and a-half, and she has the perfect control of its entire scale; 

. . : , 
her intonation is excellent, and her execution is brilliant and certain. 
She sings with extraordinary earnestness and power, the remarkable 
strength of her vocal organ setting even Verdi's audacious abuse of the 
voice at defiance, whilst its endurance from first to last, without 
diminution in power or beauty, is indeed truly wonderful. 

In short, Tedesco is gifted with just such a voice as astonishes and cap- 
tivates the public, and commands their favour. Her style is somewhat 
hard, the result perhaps of too much physical strength; and thero is less 
finish than we could have wished, but 7Z'edesco is undoubtedly the singer 
for the people. She acts but little; but the audience does not seem to 
miss that excitement, being absorbed by her vocal displays. She gave 
her first Scena, ‘‘ Ernani involame,” most brilliantly; she threw off the 
dashing ‘ours de force with the daringness of conscious power, and was 
rewarded by enthusiastic and tumultuous calls for repetition. 

Signor Corelli was the Ernani of the evening—the part which Perelli 
was so successtul in—and we are compelled to say that the music is by 
no means suited to his voice. It ranges very high all through the first act, 
and as we have before taid, his voice is never up to concert pitch until 
the second and hird acts. The natural consequence ensued in this opera 
—that he sang miserably flat, even until the finale to the first act. We de 
not impugn his taste nor his education, for in both he shows much of the 
true artist; but we must say that he should not undertake a part at the 
risk of his reputation. In the second act,and during the remainder of the 
opera, he sang with much taste, expression, and genuine feeling. 

Signor Vita delighted us by his chaste and beautiful singing as the 
King. His style is entirely without the affectation aud mumming clap- 
traps so offensive in the generality of our artists; and yet witli his char- 
ming purity of style, he makes quite as much etfect upon the public, as 
other singers with all the aid of vulgar trickery. His Aria—‘ Viené 
meco, sol di rose,”" was deliciously rendered, and indeed we might say the 
same of the whole of his ro/e. The execution of the music of Carlo has 
added much to the well established reputation of Signor Vita. 

Signor Novelli, as Ruy Gomez, offers uo new points for praise or criticism. 
His is a most excellent and equal performance throughout. He sings with 
taste, feeling and passion; he acts with dignity and propriety, and he 
dresses like a true arist. 

Our readers will understand from our remarks how excellent is the ma- 
teriel of the Company at the Broadway Theatre. We confess ourselyes 
much gratified, and can cordially recommend our readers to share our 
pleasure as often as possible. The chorus, though not numerous, is good, 
and the band will soon work well in the traces, for there are several ex- 
cellent performers among itsmembers, who are familiar with the music. 

The Oriental Ballet, L’ Almée, was produced on the opening evening in 
mest splendid style, and the Mouplaisirs and their company were highly 
successful, and were cordially applauded. The never-tiring Zingarilla, 
danced by M. and Madame Monuplaisir, is the ne plus ultra of precision 
and coquetry. The lady makes no pretension to grace, but for all that 
she is an excellent dancer. 

The combination of such musical and saltatorial attraction drew an- 
other good house on Wednesday. We regretted to find evident symp- 
toms of hoarseness in Signor Corelli’s voice; and find that he is compelled 
tolie by. Last night Signor Vietti was tu take his place. 


Brana, 


Broapway THeatre.—Mr. Marshall has commenced his renewed 
Lesseeship of this Theatre, with a liberality bitherto unprecedented in 
this City. The combination of Italian Opera and Ballet on the same 
evening, by respective troupes of artists of the highest calibre, given fully 








It is, probably, some expedient adapted by incapable or timid men, who 
know that they must do something, and are afraid they may go too far. 
Such a measure will not now satisty the people of this country, who ap- 
pear to me to be recovering themselves from the lethargy, which, truth 
io say, always accompasies Culonial pupilage. We had been so long ac- 
custumed to Jook to Euglaud for aid in all our difficulties that we seldom 
thought of doing anything for ourselves. But, now,dercules is deaf to 
our prayers, 80 we must put our own shoulders to the waggon and force 
it out of the mire. As instances of the new life that has sprang up, | 
may state that the Directors of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway are 
about to enter into arrangements to complete the whole of that line, im- 
mediately, to the U. S. frontier, the city of Montreal having come forward 
aud pledged its civic credit in its favour to the extent of £125,000. 

The Caual from the St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain is also going 
ahead fast; a party of gentlemen consisting partly of Americaus and 
principally of citizens of Montreal, have surveyed the route and have 
found it excellent. This undertaking is in very good hands and will go 
on speedily aud well. It will, I think, be one of the must useful and 
profitable works on this continent. [ am happy to learn, too, that though 
the tiade of the country has not been very extensive this year, the im- 
porters of goods, especially of dry goods, have done a fair business, and 
last, though not least, the report goes that Mr. Inspector General Hincks 
has succeeded in raising a large sum of money—rumour says 500,000/.— 
in London. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that Mr. Hiocks has dis- 
posed ofa considerable amount of Canadian Debentures, payable in 25 
years and bearing interest at 6 per cent, to a private capitalist who took 
them at par. 

I copy the following announcement fromthe Montreal Pilot of this 
morning : — 

The infant Lord Bruce was christened at Monklands on Monday the 6th instant 
by the names of Victor Alexander, which was given to him by command of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty. Tne Rev. Dr. Bethune officiated, and the water used 
on the occasion had been brought from the River Jordan, by a celebrated author 
ess and Eastern traveller. Afier the ceremony, their Excellencies entertained at 
dinner a party of upwards of fifty persons, including all the principal authorities, 
military and civic, Judges , Sheriffs, &c. 

Lam told that Lord Elgin still holds to his intention of visiting Upper Can- 
ada, but nobody seems to know when the great event is to come off. 
What I bave learned, since I last wrote, from gentlemen from Upper 
Canada, further convinces me that his Lordship will not be molested by 
the political opponents of the administration, during his sojourn in the 
upper partof the Province. 

_ I bave just heard that one of the two Cholera Hospitals has been closed 
for wantof patients. J am not aware that Lord Elgin has been blamed 
for the falling off in this line of business. P.P. 


fAusic. 


Iratian Opera—Bsoapway Tueatre.—We attended the opening of 
the operatic season at the Broadway Theatre on Monday night, and are 
happy to state that its first endeavours were successful in the highest de- 
gree. The house was crowded in every part by a brilliant and fashiona- 
ble audience. Three such houses as that, every week, would liberally 
remuuerate all parties concerned, and leave a noble profit for the manage- 
ment. Verdi's opera of Ernani was the opening work, aud was a very 
judicious selection, for it is all the fashion now; and it hasin fact become 
a rage, like the successive Bellini and Donizetti manias. The music of 
the piece is also eminently adapted to the capabilities of the company, dis- 
playing their best powers to the best advantage. We have spoken so 
often of Verdi's music, that the subject has become worn out—all but 
thread-bare; and yet there is much left to be said, which we would 
gladly venture on, had we the space. So much, however, we will remark, 
—that in spite of the sorry figure which Verdi cuts upon paper, in the 
execution he rises on some occasions almost into sublimity. Those who 
are most violently opposed to him are involuntarily affected by his sudden 
bursts of vehement emotion. Itis true that we do not always, when list. 
ening, critically examine the means by which we are aroused ; if we did 
so, we might always, possibly, discover a fault; but we should at the 
same time lose an emotion. Certain portions of Verdi’s music always 








affect us, and we are bound, so far, to ackuowledge our indebtedness, 





and effectively, 1s indeed a stride, and approximates us very nearly to 
the leading cities of Europe. A detailed notice of the performances of 
the week will feund in our Masical column—these operatic svirées being 
intended only to fill up an interval until the opening of the regular dra- 
matic season. We are glad to see that Mr. W. R. Blake retains his 
postof Stage Manager at this house. His taste and efficiency have been 
conspicuous during the week in the admirable stage arrangements. The 
mise en scene both in Opera and Ballet has been perfect. 

Burtoy’s Tueatre.—Burton’s Summer Season has been a series of ex~ 
periments to catch the taste of “the Million ;” and considering the exist- 
ing state of thinge in this city, his etforts have been crowned wiih tolera- 
ble success. Among his other novelt:es, the Manager has been trying his 
hand at Shakspeare and the Legitimate,—not in bis usual Burlesque style— 
at least not intentional,—and his patrons have sat out five-act tragedies 
and comedies with all the endurance of martyrs, seeing that the ther- 
mometer often ranged above blood heat. Some of these representations 
have been respectable attempts—others have almost made us regret the 
substitution of the real ‘* Simon Pures” forthe farcical imitations to which 
the worthy manager has heretofore contined himself. “ Romeo and Ju- 
liet” on Wednesday, for example, was a sort of Mahomet-like hovering 
between the airy spirituality of sublime tragedy, and the grosser earthy 
qualities of the burlesque. “ As You Like It,” was, however, an exceed- 
ingly creditable performance, coupled as it was, with the music beauti- 
fully arranged by George Loder, and ably executed by Messrs. Leach, 
Loder, Lyster, Miss Hitterts, &c. 

A very fair representation of “The Rivals,” was also given on Tuesday 
evening, the Sir Anthony by that unctuous and sterling actor Bass; Acres 
by W. B. Chapman—a genuine bit of rich eccentric comedy. The easy, 
humorous Sir Lucius of Brougham, the respectabie acting of Messrs. 
Lynn and C, Howard, in Captain Absolute and Falkland, the broad com- 
edy of John Dunn in David, and the tetling Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Dyott, 
with Mrs. Brougham, who is really a Queen of waiting maids, made the 
comedy pass off effectively, and with peals of sincere applause. Dombey, 
too, is still the rage, Miss Taylor's “ Toots” being not the least among its 
many attractions. We are glad to see Mrs. Kuight restored to her old 
quarters. 

This evening is appropriated to the benefit of Miss Taylor, whois never 
forgotten by her friends and admirers oa such occasions. 

Nisio’s.—“ Urielle, or Le Diable Amoureux,” the new Ballet Panto- 
mime, was produced on Monday evening to a crowded house, and all the 
fashion left in town. 

The plot of this ballet is interesting and dramatic in its action, but we 
fear it is too serious fora Ravel Pantomime. Audiences look for the 
broadest funin the pantomimic exhibitions of these favourite artists, and 
miss their accustomed recreation. The heartiest applause was given on 
Monday evening to a comic scene, wherein Urielie mesmerises a set of 
creditors and a tutor, showing decidedly the taste of a Niblo audience. 
The plot itself is too long and complicated to give in detail. Jt turns 
on the adventures of a certain Count Frederick (M. Brillant) and Urielle, 
a female demon, (Mile. Bertin) who is appointed by the arch-fiend 
(Leon Javelli) to charm the Count. Urielle becomes enamoured of her 
charge ; the Count, however, is smitten with a young peasant girl, Lilia, 
(Mile. A. Lehman) and at length to secure his mistress sigos @ compact 
with Urielle, who generously cancels the bond and dies. Her spirit is 
then conveyed to the lower regions, but a protecting genius saves her 
from the demons. . . 

Ot the new dancers, Mile. Bertin and M. Brillant, the former is an ac- 
quisition at this house. She isa handsome woman, with some grace and 
some cleverness in her steps—more of the former and less of the latter 
than the well known Madame Monplaisir. They made a very tair im- 
pression on the audience, particularly in the second act, where a 
brilliant Pas de deux was very well executed by them, and a Pas 
de fascination, by Mlle. Bertin, called forth a clamorous repetition. 
Mile. Lehman, Mile. Celeste, and Mr. Weils, introduced some graceful 
and prettily executed dancing, and the Corps de Ballet are tolerably 
effective. “The scenery and decorations are all new and good. A Gothic 
Chapel on the Rock, in the first act, is a beautifal and novel specimen of 
scenic art; and the closing display is most skilfully and effectively man- 
aged. The piece will undoubtedly have a run. On Thursday the house 
was thronged to excess, aud there were some judicious changes that 
gave increased life to the performance. The comedy nights have been 
wellattended during the week—but we think the management would in 
crease the attractioa of these entertainments by adding mure novelty te 
the bill. The repetition of wornout farces becomes tedious even at this 
truly elegant theatre. 
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Notices of New Works. 





History or Taz Nationat Constituent Assembty. By J. F. Corkran. 
New York. 1849. Harpers.—If the French people with their frequent re- 
volutions neither make much progress in political freedom nor add much 
to their own material welfare, they certainly contribute greatly to the 
entertainment of the world at large. The eyes of all civilized nations 
are turned to Paris, wondering what will be the next scene in the dra- 
matic events perpetually played there. The duodecimo before us con- 
tains a series of sketches of the words and deeds of the National Assem- 
bly during the first twelve months of its existence. The author is a re- 
porter for a London paper, one of a class remarkable for shrewdness of 
observation, and graphic style ; and though their record of passing events 
is often tinctured with a partisan bias, the present work seems in the 
main free from that fault. The subjects indeed are not new, but they 
will bear examination in a collected form; and if little or no instruction 
ia to be gathered from the dazzling, shifting personages with their bril- 
liant, impracticable theories, at least the craving for excitement, charac- 
teristic of the readers of our generation, will here find abuadant food. 
French public men and French debates, be they what they may in other 
respects, have one great attraction—they are never dull, Two or three 
short extracts will show the manner in which Mr. Corkran deals with his 
si@aject matter. His book opens thus— 


Ir was an eXtraordinary sight, the meeting of the French National Assembly 
on the 4thof May, 1848. How unlike in its composition to what is generaliy un- 
derstood by a House of Commons, or Chamber of Deputies, peonpae by constitu- 
encies more or less limited, to suppert certain principles or political systems with 
clearly indicated names, and personified in tried and well known leaders. That 
Assembly was created by universal suffrage, its principles all to be cought after, 
and its leaders but dimly indicated. Principles, laws, leadership, systems, in- 
fluences were to bé determined by struGGLE. The ground was cleared of all 
opposing prejudices. The race was open to all. There was no established pre- 
eminence to frown down, sneer down, censure down, or smile down, any sort of 
disputant, be he whom he might; no doctrine could startle, no language seem 
strange. The world expected some new unknown prophet—some one capable of 
gongs mystery supposed to be hidden in the great popular convulsion which 
had taken place. There wasa religious awe over that Assembly, for it was deep- 
ly impressed on the minds of many, if not of all, that Providence had not permit 
ted so astounding a change, one threatening to be so boundless in its effects, unless 
for the bringing of soime Wonderful purpose to light. by unfamiliar instruments. 
The orderof established parliaments was reversed, the difficulties were in the way 
of reputation and eminence. All the facilities were for the unknown. 


The various incidents of the aay are well described, and the introdac- 
tion to the new assembly thus winds up witha scene thoroughly French. 


As the several elections became verified, the Chamber filled, and on the 
prompting of some or other enthusiastic Republican, the shout of Vive la Repub- 
lique ! would be raised, This was not, however, sufficient for the most ardent. 
The Commander-in Chief of the National Guards, Geueral Courtais,a good-look- 
ing elderly man, with an agreeable expression of face, in whose naturally hand- 
some features there was a mixture of audacity and levity, the latter amounting to 
giddiness, ascended the tribune; and although, as he said, they had proclaimed 
the Republic seventeen times that day, yetthe people desired that they should 
zo outside, that all might blend their voices together, Whata strange part this 
tor the Commander of the National Guards, charged with the protection of the as- 
sembly itself, to intimate to that body a message from the sovereign people, with 
an implied penalty for disobedience! But there was no time for reflection at such 
amoment., The people had for more than two months been too much accustomed 
to be petted and humored to make it safe to refuse such a proposal; so the As- 
sembly proceeded en masse to the peristyle of the old Chamber of Deputies, and 
the scene that occurred was, in all externa! respects, of the most animated, beau- 
tiful, and—had it been sustained by moral grandeur—would have been of the 
most sublime kind. 

The scene from the bridge of the Chamber of Deputies is at all times imposing; 
but at sunset, when the weather is fine, indescribably beautiful. “Tis beautiful 
exceedingly!" Fancy a georgeous sun immediately over, and enveloping that su- 
ese monument, the Arc de Triomphe de l’Ewile, sending its rays uponthe spark 

ing fonntains of the Place de la Concorde, and converting the Egyptian column, 

the Luxor, into a pillar of dull flame; the chaste architecture of the Madeleine 
becomes sweet silver; the windows of the Tuileries glitter like the robes of a 
Queen of Sheba ; and then, far down on the river, in sober contrast with modern 
architectural beauties, the old Paris, behind its rampart, the Pont-Neuf, looking 
a city of the Middle Ages, with the holy fane of St. Louis tempering the stiff, 
| ees turrets of the Conciergerie, and behind all, the two saint-like towers of 

otre Dame—sentinels of religion and of time, receiving on their brows, softly 
and chastely, the retiring light, with many gems fromold casements darting through 
the evening mist ; any all this, and then people the foreground, the steps of the 
Chamber, the bridge, the quays, the Place de la Concorde, with National Guards, 
Deputies, and a population suddenly surprised by a spectacle altogether created 
by a combination of novel and accidental circumstances, with bands of music, 
leaving no sense ungratified, and you will understand that the universal shout of 
Vive /a Republique! was then, at all events, as heartfelt as it was universal. 

And 60 closed the first meeting of the National Assembly. 


So much for the author's manner of scene painting. For asample of 
his portraits, here is one of Victor Hugo, not the only literary man of 
celebrity who has vainly attempted to play the statesman, and who has 
even failed as a parliamentary debater. 


_ Victor Hugo had been created a Peer of France by Louis Philippe, a short 
time only before the fall of the Monarch, and it was fondly hoped by his admir- 
ers, that the Upper House had been gifted with a Lamartine; which would have 
beena right royal gift. Victor Hugo was to have been a Lamartine only in the 
sense of an oratorical and literary rival. As a politician, his presence was to 
have made, what Hugo rejoices in so much, an antithesis. His steady Monarchicai 
brilliancies were to have outshene the eccentric Semi-Socialist flashes of the wan- 
dering star, that, having visited all systems, and dallied a while within the sphere 
of their influence, resumed its lonely way through sublime solitudes, un.il it found 
@ more powerful attraction in Robespierrian Republicanism— Robespierre with 
the idea bien entendu, and without the guillotine. Victor Hago, it must be said 
in plain terms, failed inthe Chamber of Peers. His eccentric bearing was not 
suited to an Assembly, where convenance presided with extremerigor. Elderly 
gentlemen, who had passed into the Chamber through the magistracy, or the min- 
istry, or the stern discipline of the camp, did not view with much favour the entry 
of a writer, Whose freedom with history and, what is more sacred still in the eyes 
of French courtiers, with language even, was not atoned for by his genius. That 
dangerous shaft, a mot, was shot over the head of the poet, more syirituel than any 
thing he had ever himself said ; for Victor Hugo, with all his acknowledged pow- 
er, 18not spirituel. By an allusion to the name of a tragedy which is one of the 
most absurd and grotesque perversions of history on record, and in reply to the 
question, Why did the King make Vitor Hugo a Peer? it was said, Le Roi 
Ss amuse. The qualities which had unfitted the chief of the romantic school of |i- 
terature forthe exclusive bon fon of the tribune of the Peers, might perhaps have 
served him with the National Assembly, only that he had been a Peer, and one so 
fresh from the hands of Louis Philippe. 

An ode on the birth-daay of the Duc de Bordeaux stood registered likewise 
against him; for it is one of the responsibilities, as it is one of the penalties of 
genius, that no act it ever does can ever be covered with oblivion for sake of per- 
sonal convenience. Genius is doomed, by the rigorous fame awarded by the vox 
populi, to a glorious consistency of conduct. The great man can not be exhiblted 
in fragments—he must be seen ali of a piece. The brighter the light, the darker 
the spot, and the more fascinating tothe eye. The poet laureate of the legitimate 
Heir to the Crown might, after a certain lapse of time, pay court tothe Monarch 
of July ; butit would be a temptation to public faith, to proclaim too abruptly his 
new-born Republicanism ; a greater still to see him turn, with the levity of disap- 
gee self love, toa rising Imperialism. There can be no harmony in such a 

ife, although it should be passed in the melody of the sweetest versification ; nor 

-—- the richest painting of the imagination give tone to such patchwork. 

nt ae 0 isabornactor. His writings have the florid varnish of an ac- 
rode on - The high gifts with which he has been endowed by Provideuce, have 

4 = wes into a sleight-of-hand dealing with language. Where he might 
eanteans wi e has roy a to pick up odd discoveries, and make the queerest 

weslie on is mind has become a kaleidescope, and his tongue can only utter 

= po Seecien _ He belives that he has discovered the antithesis, or that at least 
pa new-found | its power, and he thinks, speaks, and acts by a sort of double key 
with things the tarmony created from a forced vonsonance of things, the highest 
bauble; and oH wie mean. He swoops from an Alpine altitude, to - upa 
unblenchingly ms ge he may display agility, he is no longer the eagle looking 
acted with ay pec sun. In the Chamber of Peers, the Vicomte Victor Hugo 
put on the air « retrained, deferential courtesy. In the Assembly he tried to 
of endangered phe aga champion, at one moment of the Republic, at another 
seem charged with frog His large, prominent, fair. and remarkable brow would 
estures perform theis aes his voice would issue like avenging thunder, and his 
ith ppp se wa-_. accompaniments of extravagance. Yet he failed. 
Hugo uiterly failed, _ voice, commanding action, and high fame, Victor 
clamorous itnpatience. Wh men sane has he been driven from the tribune by 
cial, vain, and inconstant . bow, ecause he is an actor ; because he is artifi- 
: , 3 because he thinks f himself than of his cause ; 
because he is not animated by a | f Seach ied side sete 4 , 
Ws einietendl ak ¥ 4 lotty, self-sacrificing sincerity. 
© work to public favour, and must add that it is very 
neatly got up, 


Tue Macic or Kinpyess. 
Harpers.—The name of this ch 
The excellent 


By the Brothers Mayhew. New York, 1849. 
arming allegorical tale explains its object. 
“spirited men who Jointly wrote it have woven into a ro- 


mantic story the recorded triumphs of civilization; and were their skill 
in weaving a plot at all commensurate with the lofty morality and sweet 
fancies with which its pages teem, we should predict for it a very high 
enduring fame. With such fervor of charityand of good will to men is every 
portion redolent, that we must christen these Brothers Mayhew, ( w hose 
names are not assumed) the Cheeryble Brothers of literature. It would 
mar the beauty of the work, to attempt any account of its plot or charac- 
ter; we heartily commend it as a whole to the religious and reflecting 
reader, begging him to make allowance for its favlts which are grave, in 
consideration of its merits which are manifold. - The book is spun out to 
too great length; the bringing together incidents occurring at long-distant 
intervals involves the tale in clumsiness and obscurity. Moreover, in its 
doctrines inculcated, the arguments are sometimes stretched tuo far, and 
the incidents quoted are not always given on reliable authority. 

These drawbacks are still slight, and we take pleasure in making two 
short extracts, that require no introductory remarks. One has ouly to 
imagine a Spirit that has suddenly changed an oppressed and indignant 
cripple into a giant conscious of his strength. 


Before him stood the fascinating Spirit of Revenge, tricked out in the unsul- 
lied robes of Honor, and wearing the mask of Right. Around her head a glory 
seemed to shine, and in her hand she held the sword and scales of Justice. 

Putting the wrongs of the Cripple into one scale and the sword into the other, | 
she weighed them against each other, and Huan smiled savagely as he saw the 
sword kick the beam. 

She told him—and, as she spake, her words sounded as the sweetest music ia 
his ears—that the gift of his unnatural sirengih was hers ; changing his crutch in- 
to a spear, she bade him go forth her servant; and, now that she had made him 
inore than Man, at least to be Man enough to give back wrong for wrong, and to 
blot out Injury with the blood of the Injurer. 

Falling on his knees, the amazed Huan asked by what name he should worship 
his guardian Angel. Whereupon the Spirit spake as follows :— 

“ Of the blind Goddess Justice there were born two children. The one was 
fair and golden-haired as the Morning, the other dark and black-eyed as the 
daughters of the East. The fair one was weak and gentle like the Lamb—the 
dark one proud-spirited and dauntless as the Lion. And the fair and gentle 
maid they named Forgiveness, while her dark, proud sister they called Revenge. 

“When the two had grown up to womanhood, their blind Mother called them 
to her side, and, having blessed them, bade them say which of her possessions | 
she should bestow upon them as their dower. To hereldest child, Revenge, she gave 
the first choice. 

“ And the dark damsel asked for the sword wherewith to protect the Injured 
and punish the Injurer. But gentle Forgiveness, fa!ling on her knees, besought 
her Mother that she might inherit her blindness as her'portion, sothat, being blind, 
she might be merciful to erring Man. . 

“Then Justice, turning to her younger child, said, ‘Thou hast chosen rightly, 
my gentle one; for whereas thy sterner sister hath asked of me that which was 
given to me by Man, thou hast desired of me that which was given to me by | 
God.’ 





“Then Revenge, jealous of her sister’s praise, parted from Forgiveness for- 
ever, and went abroad to see which of the two would win most favor among the 
sons of Earth. } 

“ Wherever she went, high and low, noble and ignoble, bent the knee and wor- | 
shipped her. And to those who sought her aid she gave such strength and cour. | 
age, and spoke so winningly, and looked so like her mother, that men mistook her | 
for Justice herself. At her bidding, nation warred against nation ; for she preach- | 
ed the captivating creed of blood for blood, until men blessed the sword, and the | 
fairest of the land admired him the most who wielded it the best 

| 
| 





“So that, when at length Forgiveness came, and strove to teach a gentler doc- 
trine to Mankind, they spurned her for her blindness and her weakness ; and those 
that listened to her counsels they branded as cowards, while those that slew the 
most they praised as heroes. 

“ Dost thou know me now?” the Spirit asked, as Huan lifted up his clasped 
hands, in adoration of her. 

“Ido!” he cried, ‘I do! thou art the proud spirit of Re 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, before the word had passed his lips. “On Earth 
they call me Honor,—in Heaven alone I am known as Revenge !” 


” ‘ 





Another short extract will, we think, show that though the authors see 
“the good time coming” rather more plainly than the bulk of mankind 
perceive it, yet they can dress it out in very captivating colours. The 
giantof the former quotation, wearied with the exercise of brute strength, 
becomes a dwarf, and the missionary of good. A warlike crusade against 





and the Dwarf is invited to bless the Standard of the Christian Army, 
He refuses and tells a parable thus. 


“Before man was created, and when the Heavens and the Earth were without 
form and void, God made the metals. And He locked them up in coffers of 
stone, and, setting huge rocks upun them, buried them deep under the ground. 

“First, He made the yellow gold—gorgeous as the sun. And the Angels 
cried aloud, ‘ We praise Thee, O Lord! Heaven and Earth are full of the ma- 
jesty of thy glory.’ 

“Then the white silver—chaste as the moon, was made. And again the An- 
gels cried, ‘ We praise Thee, O Lord.’ 

“Next the copper was formed—red as the morning. And once more the An- 
gels cried, ‘Heaven and Earth are full of the majesty of thy glory.’ | 

“And then He made the iron—gray as night—and the lead—in color like the | 
thunder-cloud. But the Angels grieved at the sight, and were silent. 

“ And Peace bent down her head, and weeping, cried, ‘Make them not, Mer- 
ciful Father! make them not! For, though Thou lockest them up in coffers of 
stone and hidest them in the bowels of the Barth, Man will find them out and use 
them to slay his brother; and I and my sister Angels will have no resting place 
on Earth.’ 

“But the Angel of Wisdom rose up and cried, ‘Make them, O Lord! make 
them! for Man, after a time, surfeited with slaughter, shall, with the iron, set a 
girdle round about the Earth, that will prove a surer safeguard than the sword, 
and bind tribe with tribe, and nation with natien, till the whole human race shall 
be linked together by it into one family. And the lead he shall cast into tiny 
tongues, wherewith the best and wisest of mankind shall speak with their distant 
brethren and pour their minds into those of their less-gifted neighbours; and, 
making their voice heard by it far beyond the cannon’s roar, shall tell the whole 
world of the wondrous beauty and bounty of thy works!’ 

“Then the Aagels, asseuting, cried, ‘ Make them, make them, O Lord! so that 
poems may dwell among men forever, and the Earth be full of the majesty of thy 
g ory had ” 


The duodecimp is very neatly printed, but the illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and Kenny Meadows are not well re-produced. It sounds like 
scandal! to associate the former's name with such a work as this. 

A Resoinper, &c. Stringer § Townsend.—This is a bulky pamphlet 
on the subject of the well known differences between Messrs. Forrest and 
Macready, and the fatal results to which they led. It is put forth with 
the evident intention of showing Mr. Forrest to have been an ill-used 
person. It fails soto do; but we are sure that readers do not care to go 
over the extensive and well-trodden ground that it covers. The author 
does not declare himself; he writes under the title of “an American Cit- 
izen,” and disclaims personal acquaintance with either party. His work 
consists mainly of letters and newspaper articles, published and repub- 
lished usque ad nauseam, the original matter being made up of comments, 
deductions, and occasional statement of fucts. His eulogium and abuse 
alternate—the former heaped entirely on Mr. Forrest, the latter divided 
in unequal proportions between Mr. Macready, the English press and 
people, the Municipal authorities of New York, some of her most esteem- 
ed citizens, American Whiggery, the Social System, &c..&c. &c. The 
impending trials of the rioters, captured in the assault on the Opera 
House on the 10th of May last, will probably revive public interest in 
the lamentabie occurrences of that night. This pamphlet will scarcely 
have the same eilect. The compiler of it must content himself with 
having, as he says, ‘done something towards preserving the good name 
of a great and good man’—the impertial public will take small account 
of his labours. For ourselves, we shall say nothing on the many weak 
points of his arguments, and call attention only to his mode of handling 
his own evidence. At page 44, he quotes from the N. Y. Herald an ac- 
count of Mucready’s being driven from the stage on the night of May 7, 
prefacing it with ‘he remark, that being present himself he could youch 
for its faithfulness. In that extract we find, passim, the following facts 
stated. y 


“Smash came a chair from the gallery, nearly grazing the head of one of the 
members of the orchestra, aid strewing the stage with its fragments, within a few 
feet of Mr. Macready. Another chair falls at his feet, with a crash 
which resounds all over the house. Another chair is hurled on the 
stage, and the curtain suddenly falls.” 

Immediately upon this description come the author’s pleasant com- 
ments; 


“« There was no disposition manifested by any portion of the audience to do vio- 








the Heathen is on the ¢apis, the incideats borrowed from the Crusades ; 
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lence to Mr. Macready or any other person; a more good humoured one never 
assembled in any theatre where an obnoxious actor was to perfor.a.” 


A writer, who can thus contradict the plain statement of facts which 
he has a moment before certified to be true, is not likely to draw infer- 
ences with much impartiality. He certainly shows considerable 
incousistency between the criticisms of the Times in 1836, and its remarks 
in 1845; but with this exception, we really see nothing new in the pam- 
phlet, and therefore take leave of it. 

Hume's History or Enotanp. Vors J., 1. Boston. 1849. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—This is aremarkably neat edition, insmall octavo. The 
two volumes published bring the reader to the death of Richard IIL, 
from which fact the realer may judge of the probable number requisite 
to carry this great work to a close. Hume’s life, written briefly by him- 
self, is prefixed to Vol. I.; aud a wel!-executed, steel-engraved portrait 
of him, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, fronts the title-page. 





Booxs REcEIvED.—The Edinburgh Review, for July. L. Scott § Co.—The 
American Quarterly Register, for June. J. Stryker, Philadelphia.—The Treats 
ment of Asiatic Cholera, by A.L. Cox,M. D. J. Wiley.—Bibliotheca Sacra, for 
August. Ibid. 


MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA IN LONDON. 


“ Le Prophéte” was magnificently brought out at the Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, on the night of the 24th ult. The following account is 
from a London paper, and appears to have been written by a somewhat 
elaborate critic. 


The anxiously anticipated new opera, “Le Prophéte,” was produced 
on Tuesday night. Its reception in the Italian adaptation was quite as 
triamphant as that which attended its first representation at the Théatre 
de l’Opéra, in Paris, on the 16th of April last, and of which performance 
a copious notice appeared in the ( Albion of May 12.) Signal success has, 
therefore, fallen to the lot of the distinguished composer, Meyerbeer, in 
his last masterpiece, both in the French and Italian versions. As in Paris, 
the excitement here was prodigious; and amateurs and critics from 
France, Belgium, and Germany. as well as from our distant towns, were 
present, amongst the assemblage of Royalty, rank, and fashion, literary 
and artistical celebrities, which filled the house in every part. Between 
the acts, the saloons and lobbies were crowded with dilettanti of all na- 
tions, and the event assumed the aspect of an European musical congress. 
The interest was increased by the opera being selected for the first ap- 
pearance this season of the gifted Viardot. When Costa took his place 
iu the orchestra, he was received with es rounds of applause; 
and then followed the most profound silence, to listen to the short instra- 
mental symphony preceding the drawing up of the curtain. An exquis- 
itely painted Dutch landscape elicited the first demonstration of satisfac- 
tion; and the beautifully scored accompaniments to the opening chorus, 
describing the gaiety of peasants at the break of day, after a storm, at 
once assured the auditory that it was a production of the mastermind of 
the sge which was about to be developed. Miss Hayes, as Berta, the 
betrothed of Jean of Leyden, eutered after the first choras, and was very 
well received ; and then in the background was seer the figure of Viar- 
dot, a8 Fides, her original part in Paris. She was bailed with bursts of 
continued cheering. In the accompanied recitative between Fides and 
Berta, there is nothing of note. The three Anabaptists (Mei, Polonini, 
and Marini,) the leaders of the Westphalian revolt, who are in Holland 
to excite the Dutch peasantry to revolt against the feudal system, next 
came on the stage, singing in unison a chorale—striving, by religious fa- 
naticism, to move the multitude. Here one of the finest concerted pieces 
in the opera is heard. The Anabaptist appeal to arms is responded to 
with enthusiasm by the peasants; and the choral and instrumental ex- 
plosion was so grand and overpowering, as to cause the demand for an 
immediate encore. The musical piece next in importance was a two- 
part romance, in 6-8 time, in F, charmingly sung by Viardot and Miss 
Hayes, with a quaint and elegant cadenza at the close. The scene ter- 
minates with the seizure of Berta by the Count d’ Oberthal (Tagliafico), 
who claims her as a vassal, albeit affianced to the son of Fides. In the 
second scene of the first act there is a pretty chorus, with a waltz under- 
current, and a nice flowing melody in 3-8 time for Jean of Leyden (Mario). 
Ina concerted piece, the three Anabaptists see in the Dutch innkeeper a 
tool for their political purpose, for Jean is described as a dreamy enthu- 
siast. The grand scena, in which he relates to them his vision of the fu- 
ture, isa magnificent conception, which Mario will do justice to when 
more familiar with its beauties. There is a masterly foreshadowing of 
the future in this scena; the violins muted, and the notes of the flutes in 
the lower octave, emit the motif of the coronation in the third act. In the 
pastorale in 9-8 time, with harp accompaniment, “Un impero piu soave,” 
Mario sang deliciously. The concerted piece, in which Berta, who has 
escaped from the Count and takes refuge in Jean’s auberge, is resigned by 
the lover to Oberthal’s soldiers, who are about to take the life of Jean's 
muther, is full ofanimation. It is succeeded by an impassioned air in F 
sharp, sung by Viardot with such intensity of feeling, and acted with such 
simple and unatfected grace, that the house rang with the plaudits. From 
this moment Viardot commanded every sympathy, and Fides, the mother, 
was felt to be the heroine of the drama. The quatuor finale terminating 
the first act comprises the resolve of Jean, at the instigation of the three 
spirits of evil, the Anabaptist insurgents, to leave his home inorder to 
have revenge for the abduction of Berta. 

The second act of the ‘ Prophéte” is more an episode than incidental. 
The scene of action has changed from Holland to Westphalia, and the An- 
abaptist insurrection is at its height. Munster, in the depth of winter, 
is besieged by Jean of Leyden, now a Prophet, and his followers. There 
iz, however, some very five music in this act—music which must be heard 
more than once, to be properly appreciated. The savage energy of the 
opening chorus in B minor, in which the Anabaptists maltreat their pri- 
soners, is very remarkable. There is peculiar quaintness in the arrival 
of the skaters, bringing provisions to the Anabaptist camp. The diver- 
tissement, however, was too long, and the “ Pas de Redowa” and “ Pas 
du Galop” ought to be much curtailed. The ‘“ Quadrille des Patineurs’”’ 
was admirably executed, especially by the children-skaters. Meyerbeer’s 
dance music is most exhilarating and captivating; the skating quadrille, 
withits double rhythm, that of the impulsion and that of the melody, is 
finely couceived. One of the most superb morceauz in the opera is in this 
act—a comic trio for a tenor and two basses; but it was not done justice 
to, owing to Mei’s illness. For the same reason, the fine music of the 
three Anabaptists suffered more or less throughout the opera. The finale, 
in which Jean of Leyden, after learning from Oberthal, whose life he saves, 
that Berta is in Munster, excites his adherents to the assault by a prayer 
and hymn, was also very fervid and imposing, and will be more so when 
Mario has more confidence in his powers. The success which had attend- 
ed the first and second acts was unquestionable, but,-from this moment, 
it became triumphant. 

The third act opens in Munster, now in possession of Jean of Leyden. 
This scene is one of the most artistical paintings ever seen on a stage, and 
it will bear the most critical analysis. The opening chorus of citizens, 
descriptive of their fears at the invaders, is full of character. The wail 
of the mendicant, in E minor, in 3-4 time, so tonchingly sung by Viardot, 
is a lovely melody. Fides asks alms to have masses said for her son, whom 
she supposes dead. Berta enters disguised as a pilgrim, having escaped 
from the Count’s chateau. She recognises Fides, and then learns that Jean 
is no more. The mother and the betrothed, believing that the Prophet 
of Munster has been the cause of Jean’s death (little suspecting that the 
Prophet is Jean), resolve to be revenged. The duo is replete with pas- 
siou and sentiment, particularly the andante, sung with the most refined 
style, sotdo voce, by Viardot and Miss Hayes. The interior of the Cathedral 
of Munster—another scenic triumph of Grieve and Telbin—is the second 
scene of the third act. The procession for the coronation of Jean of Ley- 
den is seeu marching up the nave to the choir, the foreground being one of 
the transepts. The perspective is wonderfully imagined. As the gor- 
geous procession defiles, one of the most massive marches ever heard is 
alternately played by military bands on tle stage and by the orchestra ; 
and at last, all the instruments are combined with a grandeur that creat- 
ed an immense sensation. The chaunt of the choir is heard in the “ Do- 
mine, salyum fac regem nostrum ;”’ and then, whilst the organ peals, 
there is a mendicant uttering deep imprecations on the head of the im- 
postor prophet. Itis Fides who thus sings. Then is heard the choir of 
singing-boys, headed by Malle. Corbari and Mdlle. de Meric. This Chorus 
in D, with a wondrous modulation in F, is afterwards combined with the 
full choir. The march is resumed, and the Prophet-King, surrounded by 
mailed warriors and Sovereign Princes of Germany, stands on the steps of 
the chapel, intoxicated with the im posing spectacle around him. In broken 
accents he murmars, “ Can this be true—is the prophecy realized—am I 
indeed the King elect ?’? But his exclamation is interrupted by a wo- 
man’s shriek : ‘‘My son! myson!” Consternation ensues—is it possible 
that the wretched mendicant can be the mother of the Prophet-King ? 
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She claims him in pathetic accents, but he gazes coldly on her ; he tells 
the people that it is a delusion—that she must be mad. He persuades bis 
followers that he can perform a miracle, by restoring her reason; and 
then, making her understand, by the imploring expression of his eyes, 
that his life—her life, are both exposed, if she does not deny what she 
has affirmed, he causes the mother of his days—a woman of faith and de- 
votion—to uttera lie in the holytemple. This situation is one of the most 
dramatic pieces on the lyric stage; aud the sublime acting and singing of 
Viardot and Mario did fall justice both to poet and musician; it created a 
perfect furore, and at the fall of the curtain both artistes were recalled to 
receive one of the greatest ovations ever bestowed on histrionic and vocal 
genius. There isno room for analysis of this marvellous act—it is a chef 
@’euvre from the first note to the last, admirable in its colouring, and sub- 
lime in its martial and religious grandeur, aud overpowering in dramatic 
power and excitement. ; 
In the fourth and last act there is the grand scena of Viardot in the pri- 
son scene—the andante of which she siags in her rich contralio register, 
and the allegro in her wondrous suprano compass, executing at the close 
a shake on the high notes of consummate skill and power. Again did she 
rovoke the plaudits of the entire house in the maguificent duo with 
ario, in which Jean of Leyden repents aud is forgiven. Then came a 
trio between Viardot, Miss Hayes and Mario, in which Berta discovers 
that Jean is the Prophet, curses him, and dies by her own hand. Jean of 
Leyden, determined that his enemies shall perish with him—for the three 
Anabaptists to save their livespave betrayed him to the Emperor of Gev- 
many, who retakes Munster—fires the palace in the midst of a bauquet, 
in the last scene, and, singing a bacchanalian air, he perishes (his mother 
joining him in death) in the midst of the conflagration and explosion. 
The “ Prophéte” is another instance of Meyerbeer's departure from 
operatic conventionalities. He makes maternal affection the dominant 
interest. In futare notices the music of this opera must be analysed. 
The thanks of the musical public are due to Mr. Beale for having been 
the principal mover in the production of this sublime work, aud to Mr. 
Costa for having so ably superintended its execution. The spectacle has 
been capitaily arranged by Mr. Harris. The orchestra and chorus per- 
formed their functions to perfection. The recalls before the curtain at 
- end of the opera were, Viardut and Mario, and then Costa and Miss 
ayes. 





GRAND SIEGE OPERATIONS AT CHATHAM. 


On Saturday the 21st ult., this great eugineering spectacie announced 
long since, and postponed in consequence of the illness of Col. Weare, 
took place at Chatham, on a scale of grandeur and completeness rarely 
witnessed. (An account of a preparatory review was in our columns 
last week.) The engineer works and operations, and the general arrange- 
ments for the Attack and Defence, were entrusted to Col. Sir Frederick 
Smith, K.H, and F.R.S., Royal Engineers, Director of the Royal Engineer 
Establishment. 

A brilliant staff of general and field-officers were present, including 
the Marquis of Anglesey, Viscount Hardinge, Sir John Burgoyne, Major- 
General Fox, and Sir Frederick Smith. They visited every part of the 
lines where the operations were in progress, and felt highly satisfied with 
everything they saw. 

The élite of the company were accommodated with cards of admission 
to the Belvedere Battery and the Casemate No. 1., whence upon the 
whole the best view could be obtained of the operations. Amongst them 
were—Prince George of Cambridge, Priuce Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Dake of Leeds, the Earl of Cardigan, Viseount Canning, Viscount New- 
port, Viscount Cantilupe, Lord J. Murray, Admiral Elliott, Admiral Dun- 
das, und Lady Emily Dandas, Lord G. Fitzgerald, Mr. Hubert de Burgh, 
Colonel Lockyer Freestun, M.P., the Hou. W. Scarlett, the Earl of Darn- 
fey, the Hon. M. and Mr. D. Astley, Major-General Pasley, Mr. Grenfell, 
M.?., Mr. Moffatt, M.P., Mr. Ross, M.P., Sir W. Fraser, the Hon. F. 
Charteris, M.P., aud the Hon. C. Hardinge. Lord F. Fitzclarence, the 
Hon. Captain Berkeley, M.P., the Hon. W, Fitzruy. M.P., and others, 
accompanied the staff in the inspection of the operations. 
wh spectators could not have amounted to less than from 60,000 to 

,000. 

Above any other place in the kingdom, Chatham is admirably adapted 
for the purposes of such an exhibition as took place on Saturday. It 
contains a large garrison, being the great dépé¢ of our military establish- 
ment, and the headquarters of troops on their way to, or their return 
from, the diiferent parts of our colonial empire. Here, therefore, there 
is a greater number of regiments represented, and a more complete type 
of the various elements which go to make up the British army, than in 
any other of our military statious at home. The engineer and artillery 
departments of the service also have here their strongholds. The dock- 
yards employ 2000 artisans. The naval force stationed at Sheerness is 
rendered easily available for such an occasion; and, altogether, without 
saying anything as to the results of a real siege, for the purposes of a 
sham siege the situation of Chatham has pre-eminent advantages. 

To understand the operations of Saturday, it must be supposed that an 
army having originally captured the outer line of works, and carried on 
an attack upon the citadel (which is represented by the works extending 
from Prince Frederick’s to tie Terrace bastion), has been suddenly obli- 
ged to raise the siege for the purpose of giving battle toa force which 

ad approached to the relief of the place; and that the besiegers having 
been victorious in this engagement desired to renew the siege of the cita- 
del. It is assumed, also, that during the absence of the besiegers the 
garrison having mined some of the batteries of the attack, have prepared 
countermines under the trenches, and are determined to resist any attempt 
to esculade the outer line. 

The first part consisted of an unsuccesstul attempt tu carry the right of 
Chatham Lines by escalade. The Lines in that direction were defended 
by a company of the Royal Artillery ou the extreme right, the Provincial 
Battalion and Enrolled Pensioners in the centre, and a company of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners on the left, the whole lining the parapets from 
the Gun-wharf to the Spur. The flanks and salients were armed with 
ordnance, and manned by two companies of the Royal Artillery. So 
much for the force of the besieged. The assaulting columns on the oth- 
er hand consisted of the 17th Regiment on the left, the Royal Marine 
Artillery and Royal Marines in the centre, and the Royal Sappers and 
Miners on the right. On the signal being given, the three columns rush- 
ed forward simultaneously, and with admirable precision. Skirmishers 
were thrown out, and the cover which the ground afforded used as far as 
practicable. The Sappers advancing along the side of the hill, and shel- 
tering themselves from the fire of the fortress, descended into the ditch, 
but were there pulled up by a hedge which they were unable to get 
through. The Marines were equally unfortunate, the left wing being 
beaten by a high wall, and the right, after descending into the ditch, and 
scaling the opposite escarp so as to get a footing, being obliged by the 
vigorous resistance of the besieged to retire. The 17th Regiment also 
descended into the ditch, but there found that their scaling ladders were 
too short, and the ‘opposition too strong for any chance of success; and so 
the 17th also withdrew. Within and without the lines, nothing could 
be more praiseworthy than the mauner in which the men went through 
their evolutions. Without, the attacking columns exhibited the utmost 
daring. Animpervious hedge, a high wall, and short scaling-ladders 
were the real causes of the retreat, and uot the slightest taint rests upon 
the honour of the corps engaged. In fact, they seemed to court destruc- 
tion, and how they escaped the deadly aims taken at them by the be- 
sieged was what no one present could perfectly understand. The de- 
tails of this first operation were in all respects admirably performed, and 

excited general approbation. The scenic effect of it was beautiful, 
from the height at which the lines attacked stand, and the evolutions of 
the troops in availing themselves of the shelter which the ground afforded. 

The second portion of the day’s proceedings was a far more elaborate 
one than the first, and consisted of a successiul assault and escalade of 
the left of Chatham Lines, and in further operations leading to the re- 

duction of the place. The garrison was formed of a squadron of cavalry, 
two on of the Royal Artillery, one company of the Royal Sap- 
pers an Miners, four companies of the Enrolled Pensioners, and the 
Provisional Battalion. The columns of attack were the same as in the 
escalade of the right of the lines, with the additiou of two companies of 
the Royal Artillery, and a smail force posted in the island and the north 
side of St. Mary’s Creek. A portion of the sailors and Marines of the 
fleet also were employed in mauning four gun-boats and in capturing 
Gillingham Tower and battery. The operations commenced with the 
formation of a poutoon bridge over St. Mary’s creek, for the passage of 
troops from the island to the main, combined with a successful assault 
and escalade of the lefc of Chatham Lines, and the occupation of the first 
parallel and its batteries, these operatiuns being supported by the fire of 








commenced. Nothing was to be seen of the enemy unless the eye sear- 
ched closely the distant landscape, when the head of each column might 
be distinguished cautiously peeping out, while the main body was cover- 
ed by the nature of the eg At length, however, the signal was given. 
Gillingham Tower took up the firing; the different divisions debouched 
upon the open ground in front of the works, and having taken up pesi- 
tions in echellon therein, the skirmishers were quickly thrown out, and 
the whole again moved forward. The garrison make a sortie, but are 
beaten back, and, passing through the gateway of an interior stockade, 
are unable, from the rapidity of the pursuit, to lift the drawbridge. In 
the meantime, the firing becomes general from the attacking skirmishers, 
and a sortie is made by a squadron ofcavalry from the Brompton barrier. 
The 17th forms square and repulses the charge. The stockade at St. 
Mary’s is breached with gunpowder ; and the flank of the besieged being 
thus turned, they retire behind the parapets of the parallels. At the 
same moment, the lines are escaladed, and the attacking columns pouring 
in great numbers across the ditch, take up position oa the banquette and 
terreplein of the works. Thence they gradually make their way to the 
first parallel, while the besieged retire behind the parapet of the second, 
and occupy the Fire Barn. For the possession of this last po'nt a strug- 
gle takes place. The troops on the island now cross the pontoon-bridge, 
and under cover of the sea-wall proceed to the right attack, Along 
zigzag approaches the attacking columns find their way to the second 
parallel; while the unfortunate besieged not only find the enemy gaiaing 
ground, but see their own cannon turned against them. The besiegers 
re-occupy the moreadvanced breaches both of the left attack against the 
ravelin and of the right attack against the redoubt and the Dake of Cum- 
berland’s front. The redoubtis breached by mines and a lodgment for- 
med on the breach. The right double sap, the serpentine sap, and the 
left double sapare blownup. The left of the lodgement at the foot of 
the counterguard of the left attack is also blown up, anda part of the ad- 
vanced trenches of the besiegers on the right attack; the whole of the 
entonnoirs formed by these mines being successfully crowned by the sap- 
pers of the besiegers. The sieging operations concluded with the blow- 
ing up of the counterguard, and the breaching of the right face of the 
ravelin, as well as of the counterscarp and escarp of its left face, by mines; 
the crowning of the entonnoirs, and the occupation cf the lodgments, the 
breaching of the Terrace bastion by mines, and the storming of that work, 
as well as the escalade of the Duke of Cumberland’s bastion. 

At twelve o’clock the view from the casemates wastruly grand. At 
that moment there could not have been less than 40,000 persons scatter- 
ed over the works, exclusive of the 4000 troops engaged in the opera- 
tions. 

During the whole period of the second and successful attack, an almost 
continuous and rapid discharge of fire-arms was kept up by the troops, 
while the guns in the different batteries kept booming away in grand 
style. Now and then there was an awful pause—not that the work of 
des:ruction might cease, but that it might gather strength. Inthese pau- 
ses some immense mine was sure to explode with a dull heavy sound, 
tossing a huge volume of mingled smoke and earth into the air, and 
shaking the solid ground to aconsiderable distance. These formed the 
really denuerees feature of the operations ; for where vast bodies of spec- 
tators are assembled together it is difficult to keep them in order, or to 
set bounds to their curiosity. Oue of the mines exploded contained 
about 600 lbs. of powder; and so great was the desire to be near when 
this vast mass was ignited, that, there was the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing the crowd within the proper limits. 

At the close of the operations the troops returned to their barracks, 
their bands playing ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

Sir Frederick Smith entertained the Marquis of Anglesey, Viscount 
Hardinge, and a suite of about fifty guests, atter the close of the opera- 
tions ; aad at six o'clock the officers of the garrison and their friends, to 
the number of 340, also satdown to a sumptuous déjewner in a temporary 
marquée erected within Brompton Barracks. The latter entertainment 
was succeeded by a ball, which was attended by all the ladies and officers 
of the garrison and the leading residents in the neighbourhood. 

As a fitting pendant to our report of the Siege Operations on Saturday, 
we give a brief sketch of the objects of the institution at Chatham, over 
which Sir Frederick Smith presides so ably. Until the Peninsular War, 
the British army, unlike the armies of other great powers, did not mus- 
ter in its ranks a corps of Sappers and Miners, but it had a corps of work: 
men called Royal Military Artificers, who were attached to the Royal 
Engineers for the purpose of being employed in the construction and re- 
pair of public works. These men were further destined to assist the En- 
gineers in conducting sieges. They were, however, at the period in 
question, equally with the officers of Engineers, uninstructed in the prac- 
tical details of siege operations, and were so inefficient that the Duke of 
Wellington represented to the Government of the day the necessity of 





uot only having these soldiers increased in numbers and properly trained, 
but also of having the young Engineers practically instructed in their 
field duties, according to the universal system of the Continental armies 
The consequence was, that the existing institution was established in 1812, 
at Chatham; and, from that time to the present day, all the young offi 
cers of Engineers, whether for the service of the Queen or of the East 
India company, and every soldier attached to those corps respectively 
(who in 1812 took the name of Sappers and Miners), have been employed 
at the institution at Chatham for about a year or fourteen months to 
learn their duties, in the same manner as the young officers and soldiers 
of the Royal Artillery are stationed at Woolwich for a similar purpose. 
Every year they pass through a course of military bridge-making, both 
with pontoons and casks; and it is not paying thei too high a compli- 
ment to say, that they are equal if not superior to any other pontooners 
in Europe; and one cause of their efficiency is, that their practice is car- 
ried on in a rapid river—the Medway. 

Both the officers and men are employed for several months in practising 
the construction of every description of Engineering work used either in 
the attack or defence of a fortified place ; and as the works of attack are 
carried on against a part of the lines of defence of the fortress of Chat- 
ham, commencing with the first parallel, and ending with the lodgment 
on the glacis, the mere inspection of these works forms in itself a lesson 
to the officer and soldier of the line who may not otherwise have been in- 
structed in matters connected with a siege. 

It has been usual every second or third year towards the close of the 
summer, to have a field day or review of the siege operations, for the. 
instruction of the troops of the line in the Garrison of Chatham, where 
they are brought to act in concert with the Royal Sappers and Miners; 
and for the last two years, Sir Frederick Smith has made such arrange- 
ments as to include not only a large force of Royal artillery, but also the 
Dragoons quartered at the cavalry dépé¢ at Maidstone; and on the 2st 
instant, a portion of the fleet was added to the besieging force, so that 
every arm was brought into action; and we feel justified in saying, that 
a more complete representation of one of the most important and most 
brilliant evolations of military tactics was never before displayed in this 
country.— London paper, July 28. 





PORTLAND BREAKWATER.—THE FIRST STONE. 


Another great national undertaking has been commenced ; and the 
mariners of this country may occasionally be glad to find shelter behind 
it from the tremendous gales that sometimes sweep the British Channel. 
The first stone was laid on the 25th ult by Prince Albert, whose frequent 
personal encouragement of such beneficial enterprises is another proof of 
his good sense, and of the becoming manner in which he fulfils the duties 
of his high station. There is so much similarity in the details-of these 
ceremonials, that we shall not dwell long on that portion of the subject. 
The Prince crossed from Osborne House to Southampton, whence a spe- 
cial train conveyed him to Dorchester, and the carriage and horses of the 
Earl of Ilchester thence to Weymouth. A London paper says, 

_ His Royal Highness was received at Weymouth with every demonstra- 
tion of attachment and respect, and with expressions of sincere grateful- 
ness for his kind condescension in complying with the solicitations of the 
civic authorities to give éclat to the commencement of the Portiand Break- 
water, by personally identifying himself with that great national) work. At- 
tended by the Gallant Naval Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel and other officers, the mayor and corpo- 
ration, the staff of engineers, the clergy of the neighbourhood, &c., the 
Prince went through the interesting ceremony in a most business-like 
manner, the conclusion of which was marked by salutes from the guns of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, and the enthusiastic cheering of the crews of 
the men of war, and the many thousands of spectators. Subsequently 





artillery from the high Erent near Burnt Oak Cottage, and by the fire 
from gun-boats in the Medway and St. Mary's Creek. Of the entire pro- 
ceedings this was perhaps the most striking. 

_ The great variety of military and naval operations combined in it, the 
immense numbers of spectators by this time assembled on the ground, 
and the admirable precision which characterised every movement of the 
troops—all contributed to the effect produced. Within the lines; the be- 
sieged had been drawn up in expectation for some time before the attack 


his Royal Highness received the congratulations of the authorities, to 
which he replied in appropriate terms ; and after partaking of some re- 
freshments, returned by land to Southampton at 6.30 o'clock, when the 
train proceeded at once to the docks, where his Royal Highness alighted, 
and having embarked in the Fairy, steamed at once for Osborne. The 
Victoria and Albert yacht was at Portland, in readiness to convey his Roy- 
al Highness across the Channel to Osborne, but the weather proving bois- 


terous, the Prince preferred returning by the special train by way of 
Southampton. In additivn to the royal yacht, the following of her Ma- 
jesty’s vessels were present at Portland on the occasion :—the Fire- Queen 
steam tender, with the flag of Admiral the H on. Sir T.B.Capel, K.C.B. ; 
the Sphynz, 6, steam sloop, Comm. H--vlett; the Stromboli, 6, steam- 
sloop, Comm. Lord A.W, Beauclerk, and the two exercising brigs for the 
naval apprentices ; Nautilus, 6, Lieut. Dolling, trom Devonport; the Roi/a, 
6, Lieut. Fenwick, from Portsmouth. 

Tue BreakwaTer.—The project of establishing a breakwater at Port- 
land to forma large harbour capable of accommodating the whole navy 
of the kingdom, in nearly a central point of the English Channel, was 
first entertained as long since as 1794, by Mr. John Harvey, who was 
appointed mechanic to his Majesty George [If., and subsequently post- 
master of Weymouth. This gentleman, from his conception of the plan, 
was unceasing in his exertions to cause it to be adopted, aud took every 
opportunity of laying his plans before the various Governments and influen- 
tial parties of the kingdom, and failed not to point out the local adyan- 
tages of there being on the spot a sufficieucy of stone for the purpose 
(the waste cap stone), without the labour of qurrying it. His idea of the 
advantages to be derived from his proposal, from his first suggestion to 
the time of his death, November 6, 1829, became steadily strengthened, 
and he watched with jealous eye the progress made with the stupendous 
structure of the same kind in course of construction on the opposite coast 
of France (at Cherbourg), aad he thought a similar work should be car- 
ried out at Portland, to counteract any national effect to which that on 
the opposite coast might have a tendency. The loss of Admiral Chris- 
tian’s fleet in 1795 induced him still more closely to consider the subject, 
amend his plans, and publish his views in a pamphlet. 

Mr. Harvey died without having been able to induce the Government 
to take up the matter, although no individual could have been more ener- 
getic in his exertions tor a national undertaking. He, however, left a son 
(Mr. John Harvey, the present postmaster of Weymouth), to whom he 
confided the charge of the breakwater project, and by whom the subject 
has been energetically advocated. Mr. John Harvey, jun, (we will now 
call him Mr. Harvey), in 1834 succeeded in getting the little book writ- 
ten by his father, entitled, ‘‘ Remarks, &c., on the suljject of a Break- 
water for Portland Roads,” with additions by himself, referred to the con- 
sideration of the Navy Board, and in the July of that year a memorial 
was presented to the King upon the subject, signed by 687 inhabitants 
and merchants of Portland. 

The attention of the ruling powers was,by various means, at last roused 
to the necessity of the establishment of capacious harbours of refuge 
for our increasing naval and mercantile mariue, and more especially so in 
consequence of recommendations in a report to the House of Commons, 
of a Select Committee, appointed to inquire into the shipwreck of Bri- 
tish vessels, and the lives and property of ship-wrecked persons, that in 
the early part of the year 1344, ten naval commissioners, Admiral Sir 
Byam Martin, G.C.B., acting as chairman, were appointed to make in- 
quiries as to what were the most eligible sites in the Channel for such 
purposes. The points for their consideration were, facility of access, fit- 
ness for an extensive station of the largest armed vessels, with facilities 
for ensuring its defence, in the event of an attack by an enemy. These 
various advantages are nowhere better combined than at Portland. The 
Commissioners, in their report, state— 

“ A squadron stationed at Portland will have under its pomeeien. dante with 
Dartmouth, all the intervening coast ; and these places with Plymouth will com- 
plete the chain of communication and co-operation between Dover and Falmouth, 
a distance of 300 miles. : 

“ There is net ae | at Portland to render the construction of a breakwater 
easy, cheap, and expeditious; and the holding ground in the roads is particular- 
ly good. Jt has numerous springs and plenty of the best water may be led in any 
p A ea for the supply ofships. The roadstead also possesses the advantage of 
an inner harbour at Weymouth.” 

The report recommends that a break water—- 

“ Be constructed inPortland Bay, to extend a mile and a quarter in a north- 
east direction, from near the north part of the island, in about seven fathoms 
water, having an opening of 150 feet at a quarter of a mile from the shore, shel. 
tering an area of 1,200 acres. ‘ ’ 

“The island of Portland possesses great natural advantages for defence, and 
for the formation of a naval and military depot during war, to any extent that 
may be required.” 


Subsequently the erection of a harbour at Portland was determined 
upon, the necessary surveys were made by well qualified engineers, and 
on the 4th of December, 1846, public notice of the same was given, and 
also that the plans decided on by her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests were deposited with Mr. C. Hinde, Reforne, Portlaud. A 
Bill was introduced into Parliament, entitled the ‘‘ Portland Harbour of 
Refuge and Breakwater Bill,” and which, having passed successfully 
through its various stages, received the Royal assent on the 11th of May, 
1847, and preparations were immediately made to carry out its provisions. 

The national advantages of the projected breakwater are conceived to 
be, that it will afford ample protection, be accessible at all times, and iu 
all weathers, to vessels of any size, and in immense numbers, as there 
will be made a secure harbour, with deep water for a space of four square 
miles in extent. A fleet of sixty sail of the line will be able to lie secare 
in the roughest weather, the anchorage for the most part consisting of a 
strong blue clay, and they might get out to sea at the shortest notice. The 
central situation of the harbour—midway between Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth—would, as Mr. Harvey justly remarks, “form a most effective 
counteraction to the naval armaments of Cherbourg,” from which port it 
is situate only 21 leagues, E.N.E. From mid-channel, in fine clear wea- 
ther, a vessel can command a sight of Cape La Hogue and Alderney on the 
French side, and of Portland and the Isle of Wight on the English. A 
fleet here stationed would have an uncontrolled sweep of the English 
Channel. If a squadron in war time should put to sea from Cherbourg, 
intelligence of the circumstance could be conveyed to Portland (by look- 
out vessels stationed at certain distances across the channel), in an hour 
and a half, or even in a less period, as, with the advantages we now pos- 
sess of steam, their intention to weigh could be known at Portland be- 
fore they could get to sea. 

There is no other good roadstead between Plymouth and Spithead, a 
distance of 140 miles, in which large ships could obtain shelter; heuce it 
would be the means of preventing many shipwrecks, very numerous 
cases being recorded of losses of men-of-war and Indiamen, which would 
not have occurred had there been a good and accessible harbour at Port- 
land. Amongst these may be named the Halsewe/l, on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, 1786, when 380 lives were lost. The Abergavenny in February, 1805, 
when near 200 lives were lost. The losses in Admiral Christian's fleet, 
with a large convoy, 1795, when near 1,500 lives were sacrificed. Of the 
loss of smaller vessels, which would have been obviated had the break- 
water existed, numerous instances might be given. 

The south-westerly winds blow full eight months out of twelve, and 
the consequent delay has hitherto averaged four months on every south- 
ern voyage from the Thames; the saving of this period will anuually 
produce millions. 

Portland possesses facilities not elsewhere offered for the erection of a 
massive stone breakwater, there being on the Island, immediately conti- 
guous to the point from which the breakwater will start, much more 
stone than will be wanted, already quarried and ready for the work, re- 
quiring only materials for its removal. This is the waste or ** cap”’ stoue, 
a layer of coarse stone (eminently adapted for the purpose, being too 
hard to be worked up for building purposes) which lies above the beds 
of the fiuer stone. 

There will, in fact, be two breakwaters, one joined to the north east 
corner of the island, about half a mile from Portland Castle, and of which 
the first stone has now been laid, will be 1.500 feet in length, taking a 
due direction from west to east. There will be from the end of this a 
clear opening of 400 feet, and from thence there will be avother line of 
break water 6,000 feet in length, bearing from south-west to north-east. 
The eastern end of the small, and both ends of the large breakwater, will 
be terminated by massive circular heads of finished masonry. — 

The breadth of the breakwater at the top, 10 feet above high water 
mark, will be 23 teet 6 inches. The average height (varied according to 
the depth of water) will be about 260 feet. The average depth from 
high water-mark will be about 7 fathoms or 42 feet. Below water mark 
the stones, varying in size from rubble to blocks of 10 or 20 tons weight, 
will be merely loosely deposited, and left to fit together as best they 
may, but above this » fms will be fitted together. It is not yet decided 
whether this part shall be of fiuished masonry with an esplanade or not. 
For the work under the water the stone most early procurable will be 
used, and thus an iramense quantity of the hitherto useless capstone will 
be most advantageously disposed of, but for the finished work the stone 
will be quarried in the neighbourhood of the prison. , 

At the starting point of the breakwater a space of considerable ex- 
tent has already been reclaimed from the sea. principally by stone, re- 
moved for the purpose of constructing the railway, and here the lines of 
rail are very numerous, aod some excellent turn-tables for the trucks are 
arranged. The materials will from this point be carried out in the trucks 
(which deposit their load by merely moving a lever at the bottom), run- 
ning on a massive framework which will be supported by the piles fixed in- 

to the ground, on the plan of Alexander Mitchell, Esq., member of the In- 
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ivil Engineers, viz. :—the piles have at their lower extremity, 
ime or disc of metal of a psa form, on the principle of the 
screw, the latter enters the ground with facility, thrusting aside any ob- 
stacles in ite descent, without ay distarbing the texture of the 
strata passed through, whilst the disc or broad spiral flange, when it has 
peas aclay or saudy bottom, resists either upward or downward pres- 


sure. On this framework, there are, we understand, to be six lines of 


The stones for the outer breakwater will be deposited in the same 
manner as those for the Plymouth break water were, by layers with rails 
down on them. The time which will be occupied in the construction of 
the breakwater is variously estimated at from five to seven years. 

The principal officers engaged are :—Engineer-in-chief, James Meadow 
Rendel, Esq., F.R.S.; resident engineer, Johu Coode, Esq.; assistant ea- 
gineer, Mr. Poppleton; contractors, Messrs. J. and C. Rigby. 

The railway and inclined plane is from the prison to the site of the 
breakwater. [t was commenced on the 11th of August, 1847, and is a 
work of considerable maguitade, there beiag four liues of rails, and the 
upper partof the railway is for some distance cut through the solid 
stone, which in the lower parts was used to form an embankment. It 
consists of three inclined planes, with level portions betweeu each. The 
railway is continued to the north-eastera part of the island to Castletown, 
the present landing-place, aad priacipal place of shipping stone. The 
length of this railway, from the Grove to the commencement of the 
breakwater, is 6,300 feet; the top and bottom incline fal! one foot in ten, 
the middle one is rather less steep than this. The tracks when loaded 
with stone by the convicts, are brought to the top of the first incline by 
horse labour; here they are weighed, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact quantity of stone used in the constraction of the breakwater. The 
machines for this purpose are self-registering, and in addition to showing 
the weight on the face of the dial, will exhibit the number of waggons 
that have passed over it during the day. The machines, the first of the 
kind brought iato operation, are constracted by Mesers. Napier, of Lam- 
beth. The loaded trucks are let down the inclines by the aid of wire 
ropes, attached to drums 12 feet in diameter, and weighiug upwarks of 
11 tons each, the loaded trucks in their descent drawing up empty tracks 
on a parallel line of railway ; the speed is regulated by very powerfal 
screw breaks,each screw worked by one mau, possessing a power of 8e- 
ven tons. The whole length of rope in use for the three iaclines, each 
with two double lines of rails, is about four miles. 

A considerable number of convicts will be employed in the coustruc- 
tion of the breakwater. For their accommodation a large and commo- 
dious model prison is in course of erection, on a barren, though most 
healthy part of the island, called the Grove. The work was commenced 
in Janaary, 1848. Mr. Crickmay, the —— clerk of the works, was 
the first person on the ground, and he arrived to make his preparations in 
December, 1847. Such has been the expedition (during some part of 
last summer as many as 1,300 men were employed on the prison, and the 
railway from thence to the breakwater), that, in addition to the residen- 
ces before named and the boundary wall, one-half the intended number 
of cells is complete, forming a very extensive building. This is divided 
into four corridors, and is capable of accommodating 700 convicts. Ano- 
ther wing, precisely similar, isto be erected; bat it is thought it will 
not be commenced until next year, as by some alterations in the present 
wing and in a building now used as workshops, accommodation will be 
secured for 200 more convicts. The buildings of the whole establish- 
ment are principally constructed of wood and iron, that they may be re- 
moved elsewhere, if required, on the completion of the breakwater. 
The cells (for one man) are 7 feet long by 4 feet wide, aud 7 feet high, 
ranged on tour floors, and open into spacious halls, so arranged as to be 
under inspection from a central corridor, where the officers are stationed. 

The prison is occupied by 510 convicts, the greater part of whom (that 
is, all that are able) are keptfully employed—sume in quarrying—others 
squaring and preparing stoue—others making new roads and layingdown 
rails for the conveyance of the stone to the iuclined plane by which it 
will be sent to the site of the breakwater. It is anticipated that, in the 
course of a few days, a sufficient number of couvicts will be sent down 
to occupy every cell prepared for them. The water for the supply of 
the prison is pumped up near Folly pier—uapwards of a wile distant, 350 
feet below the level of the prison, and conveyed thence by p'pes in suffi- 
cient quantity to give an ample supply for every purpose iu the prisur. 
Salt water for the baths is brought trom a still lower depth. 

There are now 180 imasous aud other free labourers employed, and 
others are being taken on to expedite the operations, so that all the work 
now in hand will be finished before the close of the year. The works 
now to be erected iv connexion with the coavict establishment are a cha- 
pel, the foundation-stone ot which was laid by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert; it will be q uite plsia, ot a uniform shape, 112 feet long from 
east tu west, and 90 feet from north to south, capable of aceommudatieg 
1,000 persons; barracks tor 100 meu, and cottages for 32 wardens and 
their families. About 30 soldiers now stationed here occupy the infirm- 
ary, and are weekly relieved fromihe Weymouth barracks. At the bead 
of the prison establishment are Surveyor-General of Prisons Lieut. Colo- 
nel Jebb, C.B., R.E.; Governor, Captain Whitty. 





Paris Fasuions ron Auaust.—The fresh sammer fot/ettes disappear a3 
quickly as the rose leaves; but Fashiou is never ata loss to accommo. 
date herself to each chauge of temperature. The late excessive heat has 
led the fashionable to the sea-ports, and itis there alone that are display- 
ed the prettiest foi/eties of tissues less light, but quite as elegant as their 
predecessurs. Barege dresses, so much in vogue a fortnight since, are 
now replaced by tatletas, China crapes, gros de Naples, and white muslin, 
lined with coloured Persian silk. The make of dresses has not undergone 
any alteration: they are always high fur the morning; the corsages are 
plaited in the front @ pointes coques; the sleeves, rather full, are drawn in 
about two inches above the wrist by an elastic bracelet, which has the 
double advantage of attaching the under sleeves of tulle or muslin, with- 
out having tu sow them, taking nothing from the grace of the sleeve. 
Puffed sleeves are still the fashion; they are so becoming to the hand, 
that ladies will not easily relinquish them. 

The Bonnets have uadergune the same variations—not in the form, 
which remains as wide, encircling the face, but in the materials which 
are employed in making them. Pretty silk drawn bonnets have taken 
the place of the fresh tulle illusion and gauze bonnets. Tuscans are still 
sought after; bunches of smal feathers, placed low on the side, are very 
comme-il-faut. Some bonnets of poult de soie are seen; they are oruament- 
Ve with white lace, placed en fanchon, and brought over the poke on each 
side. 

There is not yet any change in the Maatles, which are worn of glacé 
silks of the most quiet shades, such as gris poussiére, gris de fer, Carmélite 
claire, &c.; they are always trimmed with deep black lace or frills. China 
crape snawls are very elegant; they are warmer than mantles, and quite 
as light, and they are generally adopted for the bathing seasun. 

Fine lingerics are essential to complete a teilette récherchée; and in this 
season, especially, we remark the most exquisite morning caps, compos 
ed of wide Mechlin lace (run, and turned in the form of a cap,) which 
are of sweet simplicity. ‘hey are placed on the top of the head, leaving 
large bandeause or riuglets entirely uncovered. Collars are worn very 
small, and frills of lace are adapted to visiting dresses. Mechlin lace and 
Valenciennes are only morning dress ; English and Brussels laces are 
worn on evenings only, on silk dresses. 

As to dresses for balls champétres, or breakfasts, they are more aérial 
than ever ; and young persons sem to delight in enveloping themselves 
ina cloud of gauzes, laces, and natural flowers, which render them inost 
attractive. It is a great art to know how to group with taste and cojuet- 
trie flowers and lace ona simple hook-muslin, so as to make it the most 
Charming toilette d’ été. 
wae ABBE ya oatees.~+hayd Binanere is erecting—perbaps 
os wae = or nas — mouument, with a short inscription, to mark 

ehh an _— in the north aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 

Addison hen ey. This monument was much wanted: for though 
tevhidiihous ; — in Poets’ Corner, it stands far from the place of his In- 
is the puive oft re is no inscribed stone in the whole Abbey to tell “This 
Lord Halifax oI a Addison.” Hitherto the monument to Montague 
there could eas ry uninscribed grave-stone of the great essayist :—for 
beried Sate aoa oubt from the verses by Tickell that Addison was 
dre hi gtave with his ‘‘ loved Montague,” to whom he ad- 

sses his noblest poem the « Letter from Italy.’ A : 

from Tickell will fer i ‘rom Italy. pathetic passage 

sy a, oem part of the inscription on the new monument; but 
no part of it will, it is said, record—ag was too ofte in fi 

i ith « ’ & n the case in former 
times with “ poets’ tombs”—the « titles” of th bl 
man to whom the public, n: oe, SS, Se peneemees nobler 

P » hot the poet, is indebted for the monument. 





Municipat SaGacity.—The celebrated math ici es Ivor 
ae a native of Dundee; and, when a master in Cay oe alee al oa 
= first person who introduced the study of algebra. It is said that at 
the conclusion of the first annual examination of his pupils, the chief 
magistrate of the place, who had been an attentive auditor, disapproved 
of Mr. Ivory’s new way of teaching the A BG —and gravely proposed 
at a subsequent meeting of the town council « to put Jamie Ivory awa,” 
as they had a gude enough teaching o’ the ABO already. . j 


CHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 42, sy M. J. 


BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo. 41. 


White. Black, 
1. KttoKt3 ch K moves. 
2 RwKB7 K moves. 


3. RtoK B 4 disc checkmate. 
ane tse 
Aw Extensive Sunvey.—By recent arrivals from San Francisco, the 
Honolulu Polynesian of May 26 has come to hand; and init we find the 
following interesting aarcative of tae services of H. M. 3. Herald. 22. 
It is well drawa up. Tae last parageaph about smuggling is scarcely 
worth a place, bat it shows good will on the part of the Editor of the 
Polynesian. If he were accustomed to read a dozen libels a day, as we 


are, he would think less of them. . 

H. B. M's. S. Herald, Capt. Kellet, C.B., which sailed hence on the 19th 
instant, left England on the 26th of June, 1845. Touched at Rio Janeiro, 
the Falkland Islands, Conception, Valparaiso, and Callao. Thence to 
New Grenada, where she commenced her special object of surveying, 
in the Bay of Choco. Surveyed river Buenaveutura, as high up as the 
town of the same name. This is the bes: harbour on the west coast; 
but this even has but 12 to 16 feet of water. After completing the 
survey of this bay, proceeded to Panama, thence to the straits of Juan 
de Fuca, in lat. about 48° N. Remained in the straits three months, 
and surveyed the south part of Vancouver's Island, and the north part of 
Oregon territory in the straits. 

From the straits of Juan de Fuca the Herald returned South to San 
Francisco, in California, surveying some islands ou the coast; and reach. 
ed Mazatian iu Mexico, in Nov. 1846. Thence down the Mexican coast 
to Panama, where she arrived inthe middle of Jan. 1847. Spent three 
months in surveying the Pearl Islands in Panama Bay, whence she pro- 
ceeded to Callao to provision and refit, and arrived in June. After refit- 
ting she proceeded to Guayaquil, and surveyed from Sauta Clara island 
up the city of Guayaquil, a distance of about forty miles. From this 
point she completed the survey of tae 8. Am. coastas high up as Panama 
Bay, by Feb. 1848. Here the Herald received orders from Eugland to 
»roceed to Kamtschatka, to seek out a proper position for, and to estab- 
lish and provision H.B.M’s. ship Plover, that she might be in readiness to 
communicate with, and relieve the wants of Sir John Franklin, in case 
he should succeed in finding his way through from the east. After a very 
rough and teaious passage, during which she was towed some 600 miles 
by H. B. M’s. steam frigate Samson, she arrived in 90 days at Petropau- 
lovskoi, in Asiatic Russia. After recruiting, and receiving every possi- 
ble civility and attention from the Russians, she crossed the sea of Kam 
tschatka to Norton’s Sound,in Russian America,to procure interpreters and 
baiders, (ligut seal skin boats) the latter of which she failed to procure. 
This employed her till August, 1848. 

From Norton’s Sound the H. proceeded Northward, and in September 
anchored off the island of Chamiso, in Kotzebue’s Sound, in about 67° N. 
latitade. Here she remained a mouth, cruizing about and exploring the 
bay; but failed to hear any thing of Sir J. Franklin and his expedition, 
or of the Plover, with which she expected to fall in, aud to establish 
which in Winter quarters she wasdespatched. The Plover left these is- 
lands, it will be recollected, on the 24th of August last--too late in the 
season, probably, to reach her rendezvous before the Herald left. She 
has not since beer heard from at these islands. 

From Kotzebue’s Sound the Herald returned to Petropaulovskoi, and 
after a short stay, left again on the 21st of October, after having again 
experienced the hospitality aud kind attentions of the Russian officers and 
others of that place. 

From the north, at the approach of winter, the Herald again turned her 
prow to the south, and after sarveyiug the island of Guadalupe, which is 
about 100 miles to the north of Mazatlan, arrived at the latter place on 
the 2lstof Nov. From Mazatlan she continued down the coast, touching 
at San Blas, and arrived at Panama in Jan. 1849. Continued the survey 
of the coast from Point Mala, the northern point of Panama bay, to point 
Barica, the southern point of Costa Rica, in lat. 8° north. 

This completes the survey of tne entire W. coast of South America, 
by the British government; and in fact, the whole South American con- 
tiuent has now been surveyed, by the British and French—by the latter 
on the east coast as far south as the River Plate, and by the former from 
the Plate round to 8° north in the Pacific. 

From Costa Rica the Herald came direct to these islands, and arrived 
here on the 8th of May. After a short stay here, -he sailed again on the 
19th for Petropaulovskoi, to carry out the attempt of the past year, which 
she did not then succeed in doing. It was nota little gratifying to hear 
it asserted by the officer of the ship, who very obligingly communicated 
the above information, that of all the places touched at on the cruize, they 
found none that equalled Honolulu, asa pleasant and agreeable place, 
for its intelligent society, and tor the peaceful and orderly character of the 
town. May such commendation ever be merited. 

We have no means of knowing exactly, but have estimated the distance 
saiied by the Herald since leaving England at 50,000 to 60,000 miles. And 
now instead of turning her course homeward, after a cruise of nearly four 
years, she agaiv lauuches out among the icebergs of the Arctic sea, in 
pursuit of an object that does houour to humanity, and retlects great cred- 
it upon the government that sends her forth. Surveying voyages, like 
the one in which the Hera/d has been engaged, are not usually attended 
by those brilliant incidents that attract the notice of the world; buat their 
results and benefits are chiefly reduced to practical value in the form of 
maps aud cuuris. Aud while laborious and self-denying to the men en- 

aged in them, are equally creditable to those nations that sustain them 
or the benefit of all commercial countries. The Pandora, which has been 
connected with the Hera/d in her surveying cruise, is here now, and will 
sail in a day or two for England. 

We have seen it intimated in some of the American prints, that uader 
the cover of surveying, she had, in fact, heen engaged in smuggling. We 
have good authority for contradicting this assertion, and for expressing 
our disbelief of it. Asa national vessel, she was under obligation to ren- 
der assistance to British merchants; and doubtless, during the troubles 
that have occurred upon the west coast during the past few years, she 
may have been so employed. But that a British government vessel is 
justly chargeable with the crime of smuggling we have no idea whatever. 
England has too much trouble in preventing the violation of her own ex- 
cise laws, not to refrain from allowing such a breach, by one of her com- 
missioned vessels, of the laws of another kingdom. Self-interest and selt- 
respect, had she no higher motive, would prevent such an infringement 
of the rights of others. 





Tue Enrente Corpiate—Wuere 1s 1r?—The following has been 
sent us for publication, cut from an American newspaper, the type of 
which is not familiar to our eyes. 

From information received from Hayti, it seems that the swarthy citi- 
zeus of that Island are emulous of the tragic tom-fooleries of their less 
sombre-coloured brethren of the Freuch Republic. Civil discord and 





for supremacy. The Haytians marched upon St. Domingo, but were dri- 
ven back by Santana whereupon Jimenes, the President, was deposed 
and Santana _—~ in power. Jimenes, however, afmed and defended 
the town of St. Domingo, against the army of his successor, and in the 
conflict the town of San Carlos was destroyed by fire. The American 
Consul bad his house full of avomen and children, who sought shelter be- 
neath the sters and stripes, and whom Jimenes demanded to be surren- 
dered to him, which demand our Yankee representative, of course, pro- 
periy disregarded. The black tyrant Jimenes became incensed, 
sought to arrest the Consul, whereupon the French and Eoglisk Cousnis 
interfered to preventit. Two 32-pounder cannon were directed against 
his house; and under this dilemma a consultation was held by the three 
Consuls and the commanders of a French corvette-of-war and an English 
sloop of 8 guns, called the Hound. To the question put to them by the 
American Consul, whether he could have their assistance in case a mas- 
sacre was attempted on the women and children in bis house, the French 
commander, Monsieur Boyer, of the French corvette Griffon, replied, that 
he could on/y protect his own Consul and the inmates of his house. Upon 
this the English commander, Granville H. Wood, of Her Majesty’s sloop 
Hound, said to the American Consul; *‘Sir, my force is small, but com- 
mand it as if it were one of your own vessels of war. I will defend you 
and the inmates of your house as long as I can. In the absence of one 
of your own vessels of war, I will not see the American flag, its represen- 
tative, or his house insulted.” The same yy | Sir Robert Schomburgh, 
the English Consal, offered to land a force for the protection of our Con- 
sulate. 

The conduct of the English commander, especially, is deserving of all 
admiration. It was such as the representative of a proud and noble na- 
tion might be expected to extend to another of a people equally chival- 
rous and powerful. 

Bat the black republicans should be taught better manners than to at- 
tempt to insult the American flag. A man of war, filled with Yankee 
tars, muy be necessery hereafter to learn the Haytians a little respect to 
superiors. 





Ecrpttan Mepicat Hoxovrs.—The distinguished surgeon Clot Bey 
has resigned his posts of Inspector-General of the Medical Department 
and President of the Coancil of Health in Egypt, preparatory to his retire- 
ment to his native country (France). Abbas Pacha, the viceroy, has is- 
sued a firman designating Clot Bey as most hononreble, skilful, and dis- 
tinguished, and as his most faitkfal friend; that, in consideration of his 
services, the half of the aunuval income, 16,000 francs, allowed Clot 
Bey, shall be retained by him for life; and tbat if he should die before 
bis three children attain their majority, one-fourth of the salary is to be 
allotted them; and, as a further testimony to his abilities, the Pacha 
confirms him in the post of brigadier-general, an presents the insignia 
of this appointment to him set in diamunds. 


OsiTvaRY.—On the 23d ult., at Hillington hall, in the county of Norfolk, by a 
flash of lightning, Martin William Browne F folkes, Esq., eldest son of Sir Wm 
Browne Ffolkes, Bart, in the 31st year of his age.—Killed, on the 1st May last, 
aged 20, off the coast of Africa, while in command of the first gig belonging to 

. M.S. Alert, in a very gallant but fruitless boat attack on a slaving felucca, 
Henry Drogp, sixth son of G. W. Sanders, of the Rolls, and of Barnes, Surrey, 
Esq. —At Portsmouth, on the 18th ult., after a few days’ illness, W. Birrill, Esq., 
M. D., Surgeon to the Forces, H. P., aged 56.—On the 28th ult,, at Gillingham, 
Kent, Lieut.-Colonel Robert M. Gleme,"!ate of the 60th Rifles.—On the 1 st inst., 
at Springfield Hall, Lancaster, Richard Godson, Esq., M.P. for Kidderminster.— 
On the 2d, in London, W. J. Denison, Esq., M. P. for West Surrey. 








ApPoINTMENTS.—Mr. J. O'Sullivan, to be Stipendiary Magistrate at Grenada. 
R. M. Isaacs, Esq., barrister at law, to have the rank of Queen's Counsel at Anti- 
gua. R.A. Thompson, Esq., to be a member of the Executive Council of the Ba- 
hamas. J. J. Burnside, Esq., Surveyor-General, to be a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Bahamas. John Draper, Esq., to be member of Council at 
St. Vincent. The Right Hon. M. T. Baines has been sworn of her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council. 


Avi. 


Wak-Orrice, AvG. 3,—1st Kegt of Drag Gds—Cor G H W Carew to be Lt, 
by pur, v Foster, who ret. 3d Lt Drags—Cor F Chaplin to be Lt, w p, v Mac- 
queen, whose pro has been cancelled, Oct. 31,1848. Cor T CB St. George to be 
Lt, by pur, v Chaplin, whose pro by pur has been cancelled, Nov. 10, 1848. Cor 
G T Ricketts to be Lt, by pur, vSt. George, whose pro or the 20th of July, 1840, 
has been cancelled. 7th Drag Gds—Cor W Middleton to be Lt, by pur, v Ples- 
tuw, whoret. 10th Lt Drags—Cor E J § Blair to be Lt, by pur, v Wardrop, who 
ret. 17th Lt Drags—CorJ H Reed to be Lt, by pur, v Anderton, who ret. 6th 
Regt of Ft—Lt the Hon A G C Chichester to be Capt, by pur, v Finlay, who ret; 
‘Ens 4 Davis to be Lt, by pur, v Chichester, 12th Ft—Ens H Cole to be Lt, w. 
p., v Persse, dec. 23d—Capt H G Chester to be Maj, by pur, v Granville, who 
ret; Lt P L Philips, to be Capt, by pur, v Chester; Sec Lt J C Brady, to be First 
Lt, by pur. v Philips, 26th—Ens C H Hinchliff, to be Lt, by pur, v Count G Ri- 
varola, who ret. 30th—Ens M Pennefather tobe Lt, by pur, v Greene, who ret; 
Aug. 3. 34th—Capt J Shiffner, from 53d Ft, to be Capt, v Talbot, app to 53d Ft. 
36th—Brvt-Maj W R Haliday, from 93d Ft, to be Maj, by pur, v Smyth, who 
ret. 45th—Capt I Elton, from h.p. Unatt,to be Capt, v Brvt-Maj C Seagram, 
who ex; Lt W E_ Bewes to be Capt, by pur, v Elton, who ret; Ens Charles 
Lewis Griffin to be Lt, by purchase, vice Bewes. 

48th Fi—Lt F West to be Capt by pur, v Ross, who rets; Ens W H Cairnes 
to be Lt by pur, v Beinbriggs, who ret ; Ens H G Bushe to be Lt by pur v West. 
53d—Capt W _L Talbot, from 34th Ft, to be Capt, v Shiffaer, app to34th Ft. 55th 
—Paymaster J E Boggis, from Ceylon Rifle Regt to be Paymaster, v Warren, 
“Pp to the Ceylon Reg. 67th—Acting Assist Sur J Duff, M.D.. to be Assist Sur, 

v Blatherwick. app to Staff 74th—CaptJ Roberts, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, 
vy W M’'Donald, who ex, rec’ng the diff; Lt J H Borton, to be Cap, by pur, v 
Roberts, who ret; Ens and Adj J Falconer to have rank of Lt; Ens W wd 
Bruce to be Lt, by pur, v Borton. 88th—Ens W Drummond to be Lt by pur, v 
Williams, who ret; Ens E A Dawes, from 62d Ft, to be Ens, v Drummond. 
92d—LtF Macbean to be Capt by pur, v Gordon, who ret ; Ens C Campbell to be 
Lt, by pur, v Macbean. 93d—Lt G Studdert, to be Capt by pur, v Haliday, pro 
in 36th Ft; Ens W G A Middleton, to be Ltby pur,v Studdert. 1st W I Regt— 
LtJ Aggas, to be Capt w p, v Powell, dec; Ens O G Stokes, to be Lt, v Aggas. 
3d W I Reg—Qm-Serg A E Grant, to be Qm, v Magrath, dec. Ceylon Rifle 
+ = 4a came HH Warren, from 55th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Boggis, app to 
oth Ft. 

Brevet.—Capt J Roberts, of 74th Ft, to be Majin the army, June 28, 1838. 
Capt I Elton, of 45th Ft, to be Maj in the army, Nov 9,1846, 

Hospitat Starr.—Staff Assis-Surg T R Dyce to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, 
v Home, prom; Assis-tSurg 'T Blatherwick, from 67th Ft, to be Staff Assist-Surg. 
v Dyce, prom. 

MemorANDUM.—The following appointments, inserted in the Gazette of the 
13th July, 1849, have been cancelled :— 

Hospirst Star¥.—Assist-Surg H Franklin, from 3d Light Drags, to be Staff 
Surg of the Sec Class, v Home, prom, 3d Light Drags-—Assist-Surg V Webb, 
from 10th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Franklin prom on the Staff. 10th Ft—Staff 
Assist Surg J L Holloway to be Assist-Surg, ¥ Webb, app to3d Light Drags. 

Hospirat Starr.—Acting Assist-Surg J Duff. M D, to be Staff Assist-Surg, v 
Holloway, app to 10th Ft. 

OrFrice oF ORDNANCE., July 31.— Ordnance Medical Department,—Surg W 
Richardson, M D, to be Senior Surg, v Fogo, retired, July 31 ; Assist-Surg A 
Dassauville, M D, to be Surg, v Richardson, July 25. 


Court MartTIAL.—It is rumoured in London that the sentence on Capt. 
Douglas, to which we alluded last week, will be revised. 


Arule has been established at the Horse Guards, that not more than one son in 
any family shall be appointed to a commission in the army without purchase. 


Navy. 


The principal items this week are of unpleasant interest, but as we find 
them recorded as matters of fact, we must needs put them on record. A 
London paper heads a paragraph thus: — 


EXTRAORDINARY DESERTION oF Naval Orricers.—The second lieuten- 
ant of the Childers, Mr. George T. Graham, and the master also of that ship, Mr. 
Andrew R. Elliott, whilst the first lieutenant was at the hospital, aud the com- 
mander wason shore at the Cape of Good Hope, threw their commissions on the 
deck of the sloop and deserted her, leaving a midshipman of four years’ standing 
only in charge, and were not heard of after. The admiral on the station was 
obliged to appoint Lieutenant Gibson and a second master to officer the ship en 
her passage to England. The master was under arrest at the time he deserted. 
Their names have been struck off the list, and “ r’ placed against them on the 
ship's books. 

Letters from Malta, dated the 12th, state that a court-martial had taken place 
to try Lieut. Richards, R.N., of H. M. 8. Howe, for sendiag a challenge to Lieut. 
Woolridge, of the same ship. Lieutenant Richards was sentenced to be dismiss- 
ed his ship, and placed at the bottom of the list of lieutenants. 


Prize MoNnEY FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SaRawak Prrates.—It will 
be remembered that some time since the Admiralty Court awarded 12,000/. to 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, ani the officers and crew of H.M. S. Samarang, 
for the capture and destruction of certain pirates up the river Sarawak. Although 
faintly opposed at the time the award was made out, objections were subsequent- 
ly taken to the distribution of the money, and an appeal, on the part of the Ad. 
miralty, was made to the Privy Council, before whom the case was argued a few 
days since. Their Lordships, however, not only confirmed the award of the Ad- 
miralty Court's Judge, but cast the Admiralty in costs, which amount to above 
500/., and the prize money will be distributed forthwith. It is said the appeal 











scenes of blood are ordinary pastimes. Two black scoundrels contend 


was made at the instigation of Sir C. Trevelyan, of the Treasury. 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 and 343 Broadway. 
ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual t of86. This annual nt may be 
Peseta rome perms 


Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 


are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 
The Library is from 8 o’clock, A. M.till sundown, and the -Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., ill 10 P. M. ae 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


4 y- ATTENTION OF TEACHERS to the fullowing books is particularly invited. Co- 
afet will be supplied for examination to allteachers who will favour the publishers with 
address. 





THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST.—For Colleges, Acadeaies, and High Schools. 
| = Fee ve .” Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. Large 12mo volume, 
f-bound. 
This work is confidently recommended to the attention of the teaching public and intelli- 
gent students for its thorough p-actical character. 


“1tis compiled by a gentleman of great experience in teaching the art which it professes 
to illustrate, and bears evident signs of taste, research and practical adaptation in the selec- 
tions that muinly fill its pages. = * * It is the freshness of this book that constitutes its 
chief attraction. * * * conclusion, the book is a good book, well planned, well exe- 
cuted, and well got up; we trust it will speedily work its way into the academical and col- 
legiate institutions of the United States. There is no country in the world in which it is 
more important that youth should acquire fluency of language, a vigorous style and an easy 
delivery, for there is none in which public s ng is so frequent. We ought notto omit 
to mention that the introductory n and rules for students are symplified and abbrevi- 
ated—the author's object appearing to be the substitution of natural impulses kept under 
sod command for the mechanical alds to speaking heretofore so commonly adopted.” —New- 


THE CRAYON READING BOOK.—Comprising selections from the various Writings 
of Washington Irving. Prepared for the use of schools 12mo. [n August. : 
This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sketches of character and historical 
ctures La gta, fe of Columbus, Astoria, Tour on the » Prairies Smack, Sreeriiee 
Sketch Boo Cc, arran, so as to form an acc read! “bo r the er 
Classes in schools and Te 7 peels 
A MYTHOLOGICAL TEXT BOOK,—With Original Ilustrations. Adapted to the use 
of Universities and High Schools, and for Popular Reading. By M. A. Dwight. With an 
Se M4 + ad Lewis, Professor of Greek in the Baiversity of New York. 12mo. 


“Asa best af vatwenee for the generel reader, we know not its equal. The information 

pte gw | be Sag BOs as sere the general reader of modern literature, as for the pro- 

“ A valuable addition to our elementary School Books, being written with good taste, and 

with ability, and well adapted to ar inst : {. Webster, Principal of the 
: y, NY. iP popular iustruciion {Bro ebster, Princip: 

A New Edition, Abridged will be ready in a few days. 

COE’S DRAWING CARDS —Studies ‘in drawing, in a Progressive series of Lessons on 
Cards, beginning wi'h the most Elementary Studies, and adapted for use at Home and in 
Schools. By Benjamin H.Coe,Teacher in Drawing . Inten Series—marked one to 10—each 
containing about 18cards, 25 cents each series, 

Aug. 18 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 165 Broadway. 





NFORMATION WANTED—OF HARLAND and ELIZABETH JOHNSON ; they arriv- 
ed in Canada «boutsixteen years ago, and when last heard of were living in Dundas, C. 
W. Any information regarding them sent to the Albion Office will be thankfully received. 
‘ aug 4—4t 





NFORMATION WANTED—OF THOMAS PANTON; ROBERT, JOHN, and HENRY 

BROWN, and also JOHN DICKENSON and WILLIAM BURRELL, who came te 

the United States trom Liscolnshize, England, in the ship Frances, in Januacy, 1831, but 

now supposed to be in Canada. Any information from them would be thankfully received 

by Mrs. 2. ANDERSON, formerly MARY BROWN, at No. 30 Lewis street, New York. 
July 28 





STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, ALBANY, JULY 14, 1849. 


TY THE SHERIFF of the City and County,of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given 
that at the General Election \o be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monda of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Judge of ihe Court of Appeals, in the place of Freeborn G. Jewett; 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan; 
A a the place ot Washington Hunt; 
A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt ; 
An Atiorney-General, in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan; 
A State Engiveer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuart; 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 
An Inspecior of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the jast day of December next. 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of Sarauel 
Jones, whose term ofservice will expire on the last day of December next; 
Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, ia the place of William Hall: 
Also, « Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of Joha L. Lawrence; 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and 
Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate Disirict, in the place of William Samz.el Jolnson; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
The following officers ave also to be elected for said City and County; 
A Judge of he Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulshoeffer ; 
A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conzer; and 
A. Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
The electors throughout the State are also to vote for or aguinst the adoption of the act en- 
titled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 
Yours, respectful A 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. ‘ 


J, H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 186m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my|9—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 


; CHESS. 


NEW WORK ON CHE3S, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 
Sune 8 HENRY KERNOT, 633. Broadway. 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese 

open dailytrom9A.M.Ul10P.M ‘This large and oo a eaee, Se ee an 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dr in 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his court ress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemukers, Doctors, Hus 








EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my le—ly 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE wouid call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every wonew in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest — in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them a | for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 





The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
ROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Cu. 
JAMES G KING & SONS, 
june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1833. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
=, LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
e ters in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John S. Palmer, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, | Bache McEvers. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. 5. M. Consul. 

BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullob, 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
larael Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United Siates, and B. N. A. Colontes. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, vames of agents, medi- 
cai examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 7 Wall street, and of 
Avents. 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Asaured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 
pana J days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
totravel, loane settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J, LEANDER STARR, Generai Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 








The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the require 
ments of the Siatute in such case made and provided. 
OHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
{e Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 
until the election, avd then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
Jaid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for paymeut. See Revised Statute, Voi I, 
Chap. 6, Litle 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 28 





YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The hn- 

est collection of Paintings and Engravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, ond Fridays, until 10 p. mM. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays until 
sunset. my5—lm 





wi THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August inclusive, from 1@ o'clock, a. m, 
until 1@ o'clock rp. mM. Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. June 23—2m 


WORKS OF ART, 
FRE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
353 Broapway, lmporters and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
‘ leasure to offer, with their choice and 
odern Art, the tollowing new and im- 





— ws gs, Lithographs, Views. §e., &c., have the 
well-selected assoriment of the productions of 
portant publications : 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by Smytu. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopatt, and finely engraved by E. GoopauL; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture of the “SoLpier’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATiON —From the original picture by C. F. Kiorsoz,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inches by #1 inches. 

A Newfoundland Pg eee by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topoflerkennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a moving expression of fear; another is m+king an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream, The greatest ularm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling itimpossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar of 
is seen an inundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening tothe rescue, 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOH'S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by Herrinc, and companion 
te “Tue Society or FRieNnpDs.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; Cotovrep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herarinec. 


MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALruonse Francois, from the 
eriginal picture by Any ScHEerFEeR. 


NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; afterthe original 


drawing de Trobriand, 
VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kalluer, and execuied in thehigheststyle of lithography. 
Superb proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 
Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
ap nce in Europe. © an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and evlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
tirely un 
OW. 8. have just published No. 1 of “ NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, City Havy and eet; Also a splendid bird's-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURGH.” 
Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
le taste. June 23 





D:£: EDMUND ARNOLD, frow London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 


Canada, hae removed to the Office of the latter gentleman, and will attend atthe usual 
hours ; viz. from 10 10, A. M., from 1 to3, P.M.,and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. ml0—3m 





LAND OFFICE. 


SUBSCRIBER offers 
States. He has a lar; 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards, &c. 


water powers, and some of them on the 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, 
mea are buyin, 


churches and schools convenient 


s have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 
a WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, 3ist March. 


inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
and healthy part ofthe country Some with fine timber, and 
enal,eo that witha little industry the timber would 

great 
many these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farm 


ap 14-6m 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 

NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. Sebastian G. Martinez, Eeq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Derzil l. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D 
George Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Mesars. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at5 per ceni. interest, without note, or deposit cf policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Fsq.,H. B. M. Censul. 
Stepht un Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Feq, 
Samu +) Wetmore, F8q., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinneil, Esq., John Cryder, Esq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eeq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Haq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel.....cscccscecccsscccecscesecseessHon. Willis Hall 
Solicitor....... oe --Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eseq., 

16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


9" CaLiroRNia aND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT aucustT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assunance uron Livgs, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent payment, or yearly premium, aud granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
jate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local | pmo of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise contro! over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt setilement of claims. 

urances can be effected with or WITHeUT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or a instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first spven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With | Without {| Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit- 
Profits rofits coecescceoes Profits. Profits. obéhbosvubes 
15 1131 16 5 ct 3 62 214 & 217 
Ps) 1174 1912 | ccccccccee 45 8171 340 $74 
25 229 147 1176 50 4131 Si7 ll 414 
30 298 202 226 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 710 10 6 91 6182 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and ao. will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of sf other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the d with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
agents. 





obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the local 
ere already appointed. 


Agents and Medical Ofc 










Hee eteeeeee 


Dr. James Hamilton. 


- Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 





WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 4pril 
1789, in the Old City Hail, New Y: 


789, jew York. Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Ori 
nal PicturebyT. H. MaTTeson, painted ype | for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 
by 28 inches, ted on Fine Paper, 25 b ine 
each Imp 

Copies will be furnished in the order 


yp fen and time being 
00 Proofs, priated on India 


es. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
eno tfully solicited. 

are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
isite to uce fine impressions. Proofs,@3 each. The first 
aper, $5each. Just published by 








Dr. 8. C. Sewell. 


Pete went seees 
Seer eeesene 
Peet eeereeeee 





Edmund Bradburne.. "Dr. George Herrick...°7°"""""* 
. » William Lepenotiere... 


- Dr. Samuei J. Stratford......... 
By order of the B _ 


Pe Oe ten eens 






b n, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by t i 

fession An exact representation of a Chinese Silk o0le, a — A “Clerk. 
Coolie,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice. the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water CO- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the sm | merchants, Howqua, Sainqea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From theupper part of the hall is d a great ber of Lanterns of the most 
shapeand description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price 
For sale at the TicketOffice is a _ or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History,Trade &«.otChina jan 6—tf 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained amon Tageiclene general , has drawn from an eminent and very distin. 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testi ofits 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the moat incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTIMONIAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“TI have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am ha py to bear m kogtasny ip its favour. 
e 








“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
plecsen /_ re combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperien! 


“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequentiy asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The epee | with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D. 
‘No, 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March lst, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aliso for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way (00 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore et., Baltimore. Fred. B { 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
: Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout & Unived 

tates. une 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
HE UNITED OtSTYS Mart STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, et 





1087 tons, Capt. David G. Baile 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNLA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, ere intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports ip California. 
Passengers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beg gage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Is. weight for n.ule carriage. 





Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan... ....+++++B2Q5..00++...-Bi00. 
do, do do San Dre go,.ccrcoccccesccccccccccccsetUsocescoccceslad 
do, do do San Francwscd.....ssceevesee ccaghe cDUDeccccccccces le 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only euch rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. , ‘ 

All personal portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. 
54 South Street. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool,calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
June2 





Ceptains 
BMD, sccoccesccecesccseccceccesesGs Mis Wes SUMING | MOBOEEED crccisocccccsel® 3. @. Lane 
Mice debacné éceccccocece ecocceeseovecce A. Ryrie | NiIRMOrG. cco cccecccscccoces e+ J. Stone 
Americe,.....0..- occcsececcces eovcceeys SHANNON | CanadA....-cesccesss. Wm Harrison 
BUrOpe..ceccccccce ccocoveccccessesece EG. Lott | Cambria. ..cccecececesseceeseed. Lelicn 


Caledonia... W Dongias 
These vease|s carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard eide—red on 
port side. 






Captains. From 
AMOTICR.cccccccccccrsce ccoMIGPTISOR cicocesoseees «6 ©=6 Ba Ston. Wednesday, July 4th. 
Hibernia...... bocnens 06044 CONdas 0460960 * New York, Wednesday, July 11th. 
Camada....recceesecsers voeeJUGKING.. 0.4000. ** Boston, Wednesday, July 18th 
Niagara....cccccees yri ecces “New York, Wednesday, July 25h. 
Caledonia.......+.- i oe rseeee “ Boston, Wednesduy, Aug. \st. 
Europa... .ccscecoes Cpe cccesevoosees ecooe New York, Wednesday, Aug 8th. 
Cambria... .ccccecececcescees Shaonon.-.ecscceseeee “ Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 15th. 
America..... er occecces FAAIFiSON.. +000. sseeee “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..........---G120. 
Do in second do do EOcccoccece ecccccerereedOs 


Freight will be charged on spene beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or paseaye, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
ict 28 38 Brosdway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 


a Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Ith, 16th, and 26th of every 
menth; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 











New World........ Knight.,.......July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21.,..Dec 21..,. Apr % 
West Point......... Mulliner.....ccccccellecccescollecescccell |. +00 +Qbrcceceee-Diceeeee+s50 
Fidelia.........+.+-+Y@aton..... covseee 16...eeeee16ss0000--16 (Sept 1....Jam 1....May 1} 
Roscius..........-+. Eldridge... Bb cc0gsccDBaosoncecd® beceseklsccascesstbooscccccll 
leane Wright........Marshall.. oo DOC LicecApr 1 } 000 1G.ccee cceelOrccccceel 
Ashburton........+. Bunting...... coccece Greccvece G | cceeBlicccccccedleoceccsedl 
Constellation, . ooo ccclsUCO.ccoccccccscces BMeccccccedbeccccsecdl | coccDbocvescee Deecccceeds 
Yorkshire, ..ccccccce Bye. veccccssccceselGsccccsselGsooccee 16) Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 
EE no ah0snceeed MD ecesocvceansssetleshbapeseesdsanCed Leacs Dives téaballles soceceth 


Columbia .......+«+» Furber........Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 
Patrick Henry.....-.-Delamo....csceseees C.ccccoee 6 
WW ates100s 00000000000 MUOBcccccccceccecs Mcccccceckleccccocell Jocce Bbcccccces 
New York. ....+++.+-Cropper, ..+seeeeese 16.6 -16...+.02-16 |Nov 1....Mar 
SBTIEER, 66.00 00060 0dsOOURiccceccesceceBbcoveccecSBccenceseds bocce Lidecescoce 
Montezuma.......... Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1}.... 16 

Henry Clay....- occeeHOWlAnd..coccecees Giscerees Geove-oee 6 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley....esseeeee Il... ell 


1000 MBococccesoBS, cocneed® 
sees BlocccerereRlcosccscedl 
“LeseeJuly t 


coveeee Il 







Snasgebestlinsescees te 





cooeell.... cose Weveccves 6 





Oxford....+:ecseeeeesGOOdMANEON. «0+ 4.16...0040-16.c00040016 | Dec loess Apr 1...-Aug } 
Garrick. coccccccccccc Dlr mecccccccccec MeccccsceMbcccescoeD Lovee Uccccccccellocceccced! 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 |.... U6....00 aelcovcesssi® 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kiné. Panc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.......+.. oeveee ee B100 
bed “ to New York.......-eee-e0. oosdged 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isnac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fideliz, Cam- 
bridge and New York GOODHUE & CU, or C. H. MARSHA b me 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which wi! euc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, eailing punctually frou 
York on the &th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Porta: . 
on the Ist and i6th of every month ‘hroughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westmineter, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 2, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, \“ 24, “ 24) July 18, Nov. 15, Mar. 18 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8{ “ 23,  “ 28, a 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ew * % * 24) Ang. 13, Dec. 38, April li 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.  /: % “8 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “24, 24, 24} Sept. 15, Jen. 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick |} Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{ “ 28, aes 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. «oy gg’ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June ls 





These ships are all of the first clase, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga: 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Bods, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrin- 
tion. It, with 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these oy Rp Ma ey 

} 5 r 8 — - ta 
ters, parcels, or peckages, sent by them, unto rt GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥ 


Apply to and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., London. 


mar4 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships ‘vill leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the let of each month, as follows:— Havret 


New York. 
ST. DENIS, (1st January..seeesereee 16th February, 
Howe, master. 


[6i MAV...sceccccsccees § 1&h June, 
2 Ist Septemoer........+. (16th Qctobert 
8T. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


Sit February...c..ceees fein March, 








Ist JUNC. .....00eceeseee § 16tn July 
lst October. .secesseee.s 


BALTIMORE, Sie Perc See 

Let July...essceceseeces ¢ 16th Augus 
Coun, master. Ist November........... 0 16th Decem r, 
ONEIDA, 


master. Ist August...........+. 2 16th September 
Funck, or Iat Decomber.....2.... 16th January. _ 
re all of the firet clase, comman y men of experience ie 6. he 
price of panne io 8 without wie or Nguors i ay 
b ere rw reefrom any expenses 
—< ‘ BOVE & HINCKEN, Arcri, 
al real, 


fi Ab 0000052. fet May 


mer 18 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








ap2s 


JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 





oard, 
THOMAS M[SIMONS, Seeretary, 
Hamilton. 


OFFICE NO % BARCLAY STREET. 
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